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INTRODUCTION 


On  the  weekend  of  May  nth  and  12th,  1957,  the  Essex 
Institute  opened  its  summer-long  celebration  of  Samuel  Mclntire’s 
Bicentennial.  Under  the  honorary  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  Francis 
B.  Crowninshield  and  the  general  chairmanship  of  Albert  Good- 
hue,  Jr.,  staff  members  and  volunteers  joined  to  present  a  program 
running  through  the  weekend. 

Some  three  hundred  persons  attended  the  opening  session  in 
Hamilton  Hall — a  symposium  in  which  four  leading  scholars 
participated.  Mabel  M.  Swan’s  factual  estimate  of  the  Salem 
architect’s  achievement  was  followed  by  Nina  Fletcher  Little’s 
discussion  of  his  sculpture.  Then  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings  traced 
the  origins  of  his  cultural  inspiration,  and  Dean  Fales  closed  with 
an  evaluation  of  his  furniture.  We  are  happy  to  present  here  all 
four  of  these  papers  with  many  of  their  handsome  illustrations. 

Saturday  afternoon  nearly  five  hundred  persons  took  part  in 
a  tour  of  Mclntire  houses,  a  complete  list  of  which  with  accom¬ 
panying  notes  is  to  be  found  in  this  issue.  In  order  to  demonstrate 
Mclntire’s  continuity  with  the  eighteenth  and  later  nineteenth 
centuries,  a  few  buildings  not  designed  by  him  were  included  on 
the  tour.  After  a  dinner  served  to  a  capacity  crowd.  Professor 
Ohver  W.  Larkin  lectured  to  three  hundred  of  the  assemblage  on 
“Mclntire  and  the  Arts  of  Post-Colonial  America.”  An  illustrated 
article  based  on  this  address  has  also  been  included  here. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Essex  Institute  invited  the  public  to 
its  two  Mclntire  houses,  the  Peirce-Nichols  and  the  Pingree,  and 
to  a  special  Mclntire  exhibition.  This  exhibit,  which  will  continue 
during  the  summer,  featured  the  Institute’s  collection  of  Mclntire 
plans  and  drawings,  as  well  as  furniture,  sculpture,  and  other  ob¬ 
jects  from  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Salem,  the  Lynn  Historical  Society,  and  many  private  collectors. 
In  the  afternoon  the  house  tour  continued,  many  people  taking 
this  opportunity  to  examine  the  Mclntire  summer  house  at  Glen 
Magna  Farms,  Danvers.  The  weekend  closed  Sunday  afternoon 
with  a  concert  of  seventeenth-and  eighteenth-century  music  per¬ 
formed  by  Melville  Smith  and  associates  on  the  Institute’s  early 
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nineteenth-century  chamber  organ,  with  flute  and  double-bass. 
The  program  for  the  concert  is  printed  in  this  issue. 

Approximately  one  thousand  persons — some  of  them  from  as 
far  away  as  Kentucky  and  Florida,  Colorado  and  California,  and 
many  of  them  experts  in  antiquarian  and  historical  fields — gather¬ 
ed  in  Salem  to  honor  one  of  America’s  first  distinguished  architects. 
As  a  permanent  record  of  the  proceedings  the  Essex  Institute  is 
pleased  to  publish  this  commemorative  issue. 

Walter  M.  Merrill 
Director,  Essex  Institute 


TOUR  OF  McINTIRE  HOUSES,  MAY  11-12,  1957 


Pingree  House,  128  Essex  Street  (Fig.i) 

Owner:  Essex  Institute 

According  to  Salem  Gazette  for  February  4,  1806,  house 
“built  1805,”  although  the  Reverend  William  Bentley,  Salem’s 
well  known  diarist,  mentions  construction  in  1804.  Original  plan 
by  Mclntire  preserved  in  Essex  Institute.  House  substantially  un¬ 
altered  though  original  pierced  stair  balustrade  had  been  removed 
when  Essex  Institute  acquired  property  in  1933.  Some  balusters 
survived  and  served  as  models  for  restoration. 

Wallpaper,  “Les  Douze  Mois,"  in  first  floor  east  rooms  design¬ 
ed  by  Fragonard  fils  in  1808,  printed  by  Dufour  of  Paris.  Added 
by  Essex  Institute.  Panels  May  to  November  here.  Third  floor  east 
chamber  in  grisaille  paper  taken  from  Abraham  Wheelwright 
house  in  Newburyport  and  Lafayette  Gregory  house  in  Marble¬ 
head — "Venetian  Scenes”  after  designs  by  Vernet  on  west  wall, 
“Banks  of  the  Rhine”  on  other  three. 


Tucker-Rice  House,  129  Essex  Street  (Fig.  2) 

Chvner:  Father  Matthew  Temperance  Association 

Bills  from  Mclntire  for  “Drawings”  and  carving,  dated 
1808-9,  preserved  in  Essex  Institute,  along  with  bills  from  other 
artisans  who  worked  on  house.  Porch  removed  and  now  preserved 
in  garden  of  Institute.  House  now  converted  to  commercial  use. 


Joseph  Fenno  House,  12  Hawthorne  Boulevard 
Owner:  Woman’s  Friend  Society 

Built  hy  Joseph  Fenno  and  originally  comprising  two  houses 
erected  in  1811-12  according  to  tax  returns.  House  attributed  to 
Samuel  Field  Mclntire  because  of  style.  Mantel  in  northeast  room 
original;  mantel  in  southeast  room  brought  here  from  a  house  at 
2  Chestnut  St. 
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Simon  Forrester  House,  i88  Derby  Street  (Fig.  3) 

Owner:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Mysliwy 

Bentley  wrote  February  2,  1791,  “Capt.  Forrester  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  elegant  but  unfinished  house  of  Capt.  ]ona.  Ingersol 
.  .  .  .”  Attribution  of  house  to  Mclntire  rests  on  stylistic  com¬ 
parison  with  other  documented  works  of  period.  In  front  portico 
fore  columns  have  been  replaced  with  square  posts. 

Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  House,  180  Derby  Street  (Fig.  4) 
Owner:  Home  for  Aged  Women 

Land  on  which  house  stands  acquired  by  Benjamin  Williams 
Crowninshield  September  17,  1810.  In  1 8 1 1  he  was  taxed  for 
land  and  brick  house.  Connection  with  Mclntire  based  on  style. 
Execution  of  woodwork  would  doubtless  have  fallen  after  his 
death,  perhaps  to  son  Samuel  Field  Mclntire.  Greek  Revival  porch 
even  later. 

CUfford  Crowninshield  House,  74  Washington  Square  (Fig.  5) 
Owners:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  P.  Copeland 

Accounts  for  construction,  dated  1804-6,  preserved  by  Pea¬ 
body  Museum  in  Salem.  Mclntire’s  name  figures  with  others. 

Francis  Boardman  House,  82  VV^ashington  Square  (Fig.  6) 
Owners:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Phihp  J.  Finnegan 

Francis  Boardman  acquired  land  September  14,  1782,  and 
on  February  19,  1789,  Dr.  Bentley  records  housewarming.  Ms. 
notebook  of  building  accounts  preserved  in  Essex  Institute,  show¬ 
ing  that  Samuel  Mclntire  and  his  brother  joseph,  among  others, 
were  employed  upon  construction  which  occupied  several  years. 
These  accounts  "confirm  the  internal  evidence  that  Samuel 
Mclntire  gave  the  design”  (Fiske  Kimball). 

Existing  front  porch  an  alteration  after  1800  and  present  fence 
modern.  Main  staircase  of  entry  original.  Marble  mantels  of  down¬ 
stairs  rooms  apparently  introduced  during  Silsbee  period,  1837- 
1873.  Mantel  in  front  left  chamber,  installed  in  modern  times, 
from  Benjamin  Pickman  House,  70  Washington  St.,  which  was 
built  in  1764,  remodelled  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby  in  1786  by 
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Mclntire  who  added  later  embellishments  for  the  son  John  Derby, 
and  finally  demoUshed  in  1915. 

Jabez  Baldwin  House,  92  Washington  Square  (Fig.  7) 

Owner:  Mrs.  Florence  M.  Brennan 
Tax  returns  refer  in  1809  to  “New  Brick  House”  upon  this 
lot  belonging  to  Jabez  Baldwin.  On  basis  of  style  it  is  assumed 
Mclntire  had  a  hand  in  design  and  execution  although  some  de¬ 
tails  are  characteristic  of  his  son,  Samuel  Field  Mclntire,  for  in¬ 
stance,  standing  rose  which  serves  as  fleuron. 

Thomas  Woodbridge  House,  48  Bridge  Street  (Fig.  8) 

Owner:  North  Shore  Children’s  Friend  Society 
House  attributed  to  Mclntire  because  of  style.  Tax  records 
show  it  was  built  during  1809-10.  Original  mantel  in  east  front 
room  removed  (now  in  Creek  Club,  Glen  Head,  L.  I.);  mantel  in 
west  front  room  also  removed  but  later  reinstalled.  Aside  from 
some  details  restored  during  period  of  ownership  by  Society  for 
Preservation  of  New  England  Antiquities  original  woodwork  is 
substantially  intact. 

Peirce-Nichols  House,  80  Federal  Street  (Fig.  9) 

Owner :  Essex  Institute 

Attribution  to  Mclntire  "rests  securely  on  oral  tradition  .  .  . 
and  on  coherence  of  shle  with  documented  works”  (Fiske  Kim¬ 
ball).  Jerathmeel  Peirce  bought  land  March  6,  1779.  Traditional 
date  of  building  is  1782,  to  which  period  belong  both  porches, 
woodwork  of  west  parlor  and  chamber,  back  stairs,  and  stable. 

Date  of  decoration  of  hall  and  east  parlor  and  chamber  fixed 
by  statement  of  George  Nichols  who  married  Sally  Peirce,  Nov. 
22,  1801 :  “We  were  married  in  my  Father  Peirce’s  great  eastern 
room,  which  was  finished  and  furnished  only  a  short  time  before.” 
Later  construction  around  stable  court,  as  well  as  original  fence, 
date  also  to  this  period.  Fence  restored  in  1924-5  with  many 
original  elements  replaced  following  existing  evidence. 

Assembly  House,  138  Federal  Street  (Fig.  10) 

Owner:  Mrs.  Joseph  Newton  Smith 
Building,  in  much  simpler  form,  erected  reputedly  in  1782 
for  social  assembhes  and  concerts.  In  deeds  executed  during 
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1795-6  proprietors  transferred  property  to  Jonathan  Waldo  who 
remodeled  building  for  dwelling  before  1798  when  described  in 
deed  as  "my  mansion  house.”  Plans  for  remodeling  by  Mclntire, 
preserved  at  Essex  Institute;  builder  was  Daniel  Bancroft  who 
often  executed  Mclntire’s  designs.  Portico  added  apparently  be¬ 
tween  1833-1856  during  occupancy  of  later  owners. 

Mclntire  additions  include  the  pedimented  hall  doorway  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  bust  attributed  to  the  SkiUins  of  Boston,  and  the  east 
room  mantel.  Dining  room  woodwork  all  recent. 

Cook-Oliver  House,  142  Federal  Street  (Fig.  ii) 

Owners:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  F.  Chfford 
Samuel  Cook  bought  land  August  24,  1801.  Tax  returns 
show  house  built  in  1802-3.  Plan  by  Mclntire  and  one  for  fence 
now  in  Essex  Institute.  Old  photographs  show  eaves  balustrade, 
now  removed. 

Increase  in  tax  valuation  in  1808  which  Fiske  Kimball 
thought  due  to  later  embelhshments  apparent  inside  house  in 
style  which  reflects  Mclntire’s  influence  from  Asher  Benjamin’s 
and  Daniel  Raynerd’s  “American  Builder’s  Companion”  (Boston, 
1806).  Influence  conspicuous  in  doorway  to  east  room,  in  dado 
cap  and  mantel  of  east  room  and  in  cornice  of  entry. 

William  Stearns  House  (East  India  House),  384  Essex  Street 
Owner:  Mrs.  Franklin  Ballou 

“Among  all  the  numerous  tabernacle  doorways  and  porches 
which  adorn  [older]  surviving  Salem  houses  of  the  period  before 
1793,  the  only  one  which  we  may  confidently  attribute  to  Mc¬ 
lntire  is  that  of  the  William  Stearns  house  .  .  .”  (Fiske  Kim- 
baU). 

Joseph  Cabot  House,  365  Essex  Street 
Owner:  Mrs.  George  Parker 

Built  about  1750.  Characteristic  of  houses  Mclntire  would 
have  known  when  growing  up  in  Salem.  Mantel  from  Mclntire’s 
hand  in  southwest  room  acquired  by  William  Crovminshield 
Endicott  in  Salem  and  installed  here,  at  which  time  it  was  with¬ 
out  ornaments  (which  have  been  added  since). 
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Jonathan  Hodges  House,  12  Chestnut  Street  (Fig.  12) 

Owners:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Seamans 

According  to  Salem  Gazette  February  4,  1806,  house  “Built 
1805.”  Original  Mclntire  plan  in  Essex  Institute  shows  double 
house.  Building  altered  after  1845  for  single  dwelling,  to  which 
period  present  porch  and  front  door  apparently  belong. 

Hamilton  Hall,  9  Chestnut  Street  (Fig.  13) 

Owners:  Proprietors  of  the  South  Buildings 

This  building,  which  has  housed  Salem  assemblies  for  150 
years,  referred  to  in  Margaret  Holyoke’s  diary  September  11, 
1807,  as  “new  Assembly  Rooms.”  Mclntire’s  plans  in  Essex  In¬ 
stitute  collections.  Mantels  not  from  his  hand.  Proprietors’  records 
show  that  western  part  was  not  finished  until  1824,  and  that  new 
front  door  (evidently  at  west)  was  provided  in  1845. 

'Thomas  Butman  House,  14  Cambridge  Street  (Fig.  14) 

Owner:  Mrs.  John  G.  Waters 

Land  acquired  by  Thomas  Butman  November  23,  1806. 
House  erected  presumably  soon  after  according  to  Mclntire  plan 
now  preserved  in  Essex  Institute.  Additions  not  much  later  ex¬ 
tended  original  wing  to  rear.  Porch,  though  not  shown  in  original 
plan,  also  early.  Original  wallpaper  in  entry. 

Dudley  Leavitt  Pickman  House,  27  Chestnut  Street 
Owners:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Sanders 

House  built  about  1815-1820  by  Dudley  Pickman  who  was 
married  to  Catherine  Sanders.  Jabez  Smith,  builder,  prepared 
plans.  Characteristic  of  houses  built  under  Mclntire’s  influence. 
Columns  in  east  room  moved  and  mantel  replaced  after  1900. 

Samuel  Mclntire  House,  31  Summer  Street  (Fig.  15) 

Owner:  Holyoke  Insurance  Company 

Mclntire  acquired  land  for  his  own  house  October  24,  1786. 
Simple  drawings  of  both  plan  and  elevation  exist  among  his  papers 
at  Essex  Institute  showing  house  in  its  original  two  story  form. 
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Building  presumably  erected  soon  after  land  bought.  Inventory 
of  estate  of  Mclntire’s  widow  who  died  in  1815  lists  contents  of 
house  for  two  stories  only.  Sometime  after  latter  date,  and  before 
1827  when  a  deed  makes  clear  it  had  been  added,  third  story  was 
introduced,  as  joints  in  corner  boards  testify. 

Stairs  characteristic  of  Mclntire’s  early  work,  and  door  from 
entry  into  east  room  of  particular  interest  as  joiner’s  tour-de-force, 
having  earlier  i8th  century  arrangement  of  paneling  on  one  side 
and  Federal  on  the  other. 

Doorway,  40  Summer  Street 

Owner:  Mrs.  Thomas  Sanders 

Attributed  by  Fiske  Kimball  to  Samuel  Mclntire. 

Barn,  18  Summer  Street 

Owner:  Mrs.  John  W.  Ward 

Swags  on  this  structure  designed  and  executed  by  Mclntire 
(as  surviving  bills  in  Essex  Institute  indicate)  for  John  Derby’s 
coach  house  erected  in  1803  at  70  Washington  St.  They  were 
removed  to  present  location  after  1915. 

Derby  Summer  House,  Glen  Magna  Farms,  Danvers  (Fig.  16) 
Owmer:  Mrs.  William  C.  Endicott 

Full  original  bills  from  Mclntire  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  for 
this  important  building  preserved  in  Essex  Institute.  Also  preserved 
is  bill  from  John  and  Simeon  Skillin  of  Boston  for  four  figures, 
of  a  “Hermit,”  a  “Shepherdess,”  “Plenty,”  and  a  “Gardener.”  Two 
were  placed  over  gables  of  summer  house,  one  stood  in  front,  and 
the  fourth  placed  in  some  rustic  building. 

As  originally  built  from  Mclntire’s  drawings  (now  in  Essex 
Institute)  summer  house  stood  in  garden  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s 
farm  in  South  Danvers  (later  renamed  Peabody).  Purchased  in 
1901  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Crowninshield  Endicott  and  moved 
to  present  site.  Mclntire  fence  and  gates  from  Joseph  Sprague 
house  (demolished  about  1902). 


A.  L.  C. 


PROGRAM  GIVEN  AT  ESSEX  INSTITUTE 


Sunday,  May  12,  1957 

Melville  Smith,  organ 

Lee  Steelman,  flute 

Ronald  Steelman,  double  bass 

I 

Three  Sonatas  for  Organ,  with  flute  and  double  bass 

Mozart 

1756-1791 

1.  C  Major,  No.  15 

2.  E  flat  Major,  No.  i 

3.  C  Major,  No.  13 

II 

Variations  for  organ,  on  the  Dutch  Song  /.  P.  Sweelinck 
“Mein  junges  Leben  hat  ein  End"  1562-1621 


III 


Pieces  for  mechanical  organ 


1 .  Allegretto 

2.  Menuet 

►  for  organ  solo 

3.  Allegretto  , 

4.  Allegretto  j 

5.  Marche  i 

1 

1  with  flute 

IV 

A  Lesson  for  the  Organ 


Allegro — Andante — Jig  (Organist 


Haydn 

1732-1809 


William  Selby 
1738-1798 
of  King’s  Chapel) 


V 

Largo  for  Double  Bass  and  Organ 

VI 

THE  BATTLE  OF  TRENTON 
Dedicated  to  George  Washington 
Performed  for  organ,  with  collaboration  of 
Mr.  Walter  Merrill,  Narrator 


Corelli 

1653-1717 


James  Hewitt 
1770-1827 


VII 

Sonata  in  E  Minor,  Op.  58,  for  flute  and  keyboard 

Devienne 

1760-1803 

VIII 

Federal  March  Alexander  Reinagle 

Flute,  double  bass,  and  organ  1756-1809 
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SAMUEL  McINTIRE 
By  Fiske  Kimball 

[Editor’s  Note:  Since  no  collection  of  papers  honoring  Samuel 
Mclntire  would  be  complete  without  a  contribution  by  the  late 
Fiske  Kimball,  the  following  article  has  been  reprinted  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver.  Its  presence  here  provides  the  reader 
with  a  concise  sketch  of  Mclntire’s  life  and  career.] 

Samuel  McIntire  may  well  never  have  put  his  name  to  any 
other  writing  than  a  bill,  a  receipt,  or  business  paper.  Not  a  single 
letter  of  his  is  preserved.  Of  his  person  we  have  one  hkeness;  it 
shows  a  man  of  force,  with  clear,  blue  eyes,  large,  irregular  nose, 
and  strong  mouth.  Of  his  personality,  outside  his  work,  we  get  but 
a  few  glimpses.  His  life  is  all  in  his  work. 

He  was  baptized  in  the  First  Church  in  Salem,  January  i6, 
1757.  Through  his  mother,  Sarah  Ruck,  he  had  good  New  Eng¬ 
land  blood;  his  father,  Joseph  (h.  1716),  was  one  of  a  line  of 
substantial  housewrights,  one  of  the  builders,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
the  Jonathan  Mansfield  house.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  son  was 
born  in  the  old  Ruck  house  which  stood  until  1932,  much  re¬ 
modelled,  at  8  Mill  Street.  Joseph  Mclntire  did  buy  this  property’, 
then  extending  northerly  to  Norman’s  Lane  (Norman  Street)  in 
1751,  but  sold  the  southern  part  with  the  old  house  in  1754. 
The  lot  at  21  (later  31)  Norman  Street,  with  a  "dwelling  house 
and  buildings  thereon,’’  remained  in  possession  of  Joseph  until 
his  death  in  July,  1776,  and  it  was  here  that  Samuel  was  bom. 

Before  his  father’s  death,  Samuel  will  have  learned  the  family 
trade,  along  with  his  brothers  Joseph  (1748-1825)  and  Angier 
(1759-1803).  At  twenty-one,  on  August  31,  1778,  he  married 
Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  Samuel  Field.  They  had  one  son  who  sur¬ 
vived — Samuel  Field  Mclntire,  baptized  in  November,  1780.  It 
would  appear  that  the  couple  lived  at  first  with  the  wife’s  parents 
in  the  brick  house  in  School  Street  now  numbered  90  Washington 
Street.  Mclntire  in  return  for  assuming  a  certain  debt,  held  a  mort¬ 
gage  from  1785  to  1790  on  the  front  part  of  this  house,  with  the 
privilege  of  using  the  “entry  and  stairs  to  the  chamber  and  garrett." 
In  1786  he  purchased  land  on  Summer  Street  and  built  the  modest 
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house  Still  standing  at  number  3 1 ,  which  he  occupied  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  having  his  shop  also  on  the  property. 

In  1796,  February  23,  there  was  a  partition  of  the  elder  Joseph 
Mclntire’s  estate  among  his  heirs,  Joseph  taking  half  the  dwelling 
house  on  Norman  Street,  his  sisters  the  other  half,  Angier  a  third 
lot,  and  Samuel  releasing  his  interest  for  the  sum  of  $146.  In 
these  documents  all  three  of  the  brothers  are  mentioned  as  house- 
wrights,  but  as  we  shall  see,  Samuel  was  by  this  time  devoting 
himself  chiefly  to  carving  and  designing. 

EARLY  YEARS 

At  first  he  worked  usually  in  partnership  with  his  two  brothers. 
In  the  Derby  papers  we  find  bills  in  the  name  of  Joseph  Mclntire 
&  Brothers  (1779-1786),  and  a  receipt  by  Samuel  on  behalf  of 
Joseph,  Samuel  and  Angier  Mclntire;  but  there  are  also  bills  and 
receipts  in  the  names  of  the  brothers  singly,  even  on  work  they  did 
together. 

The  first  work  of  the  brothers  of  which  we  have  record  was  in 
the  half  of  the  house  on  Essex  Street  near  the  southeast  corner 
of  Washington,  purchased  by  Major  John  Hathorne  in  1776. 
The  receipt  of  Joseph  Mclntire  and  Samuel  Mclntire,  in  the  sum 
of  i‘90,  was  for  “finishing  three  rooms  and  two  staircases.”  These, 
as  well  as  the  other  half  of  the  house,  where  Joseph  Mclntire  did 
some  other  finishing  in  1787  and  1788,  after  Hathorne’s  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  that  part,  were  swept  away  when  the  present  building  on 
the  site  was  erected,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of  their  character. 

Samuel  Mclntire  must  have  displayed  a  skill  and  inspired  a  con¬ 
fidence  beyond  his  years,  for  not  long  after  this  he  came  under  the 
patronage,  which  was  to  be  life-long,  of  the  greatest  of  Salem  mer¬ 
chants  of  the  day,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  and  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Crowninshield.  Her  love  of  display  was  responsible  for  a  long 
series  of  commissions.  The  first  was  for  a  great  house  near  the 
Derby  wharf,  begun  in  1780.  VV'ork  here  was  abandoned  in  1783 
after  the  house  had  reached  its  full  height,  the  Derbys  having 
meanwhile  acquired  the  mansion  of  Benjamin  Pickman,  built 
in  1 764  on  a  conspicuous  site  in  Court  Street.  The  facade  of  the 
house  by  the  wharf  would  have  been  remarkable  for  a  portico  of 
four  Ionic  columns  opposite  the  ground  story,  and  for  a  Palladian 
window  and  a  great  lunette  marking  the  center  of  the  two  stories 
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above.  The  designer  was  clearly  beginning  to  acquire  and  to  know 
his  architectural  books  and  had  taught  himself  to  draw  better  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  among  the  builder-architects. 

His  will  have  been  the  design  of  the  great  house  built  about 
1782  by  Jerathmeel  Peirce.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  houses  still  sur¬ 
viving  from  that  time.  In  general  style  it  did  not  differ  from  a 
number  of  great  houses  built  in  Massachusetts  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion:  foursquare,  three  stories  in  height,  with  tall  pilasters  at  the 
corners — used  primarily  as  trophies  of  provincial  culture.  It  did 
differ,  however,  from  all  but  a  very  few  buildings  by  the  leading 
amateurs — in  its  more  literate  adherence  to  academic  profiles  and 
proportions  in  these  and  other  classical  details,  and  thus  in  its 
total  effect.  This  was  one  of  great  solidity  and  dignity.  The  details 
come  from  a  work  long  famihar  to  colonial  carpenters.  Batty  Lang¬ 
ley’s  Builder’s  Treasury,  first  published  in  1740,  but  the  plates 
are  followed  with  a  more  literal  faithfulness. 

Mclntire  designed  also  the  fine  house  built  by  Francis  Board- 
man  on  Salem  Common  in  1782-1789 — hkewise  three  stories 
and  foursquare,  with  quoins  at  the  corners,  instead  of  pilasters  as 
in  the  Peirce  house.  The  Boardman  house  had  been  offered  for 
Washington’s  accommodation  in  1789  and  he  turned  out  of  his 
way  to  pass  and  admire  it. 

It  was  Samuel  Mclntire  who  determined  the  form  of  the  intern¬ 
al  finish,  at  least,  in  the  famous  brick  house  of  Joshua  Ward  on 
Court  (now  Washington)  Street,  where  President  Washington 
stayed  during  his  visit  to  Salem,  October  29,  1789.  The  erection 
of  the  house  falls  in  the  years  1784-1787.  The  stairway  is  our 
first  surviving  example  of  a  type  found  in  several  of  Mclntire’s 
early  houses,  with  sturdy  balusters  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  Doric 
column,  very  canonical  in  its  proportions  and  details.  The  multi¬ 
plied  easings  of  the  rail,  the  broken  pediment  of  tbe  door  on  the 
landing,  reveal  the  survival  of  baroque  influence  from  the  colonial 
day. 

In  1785  Samuel  Mclntire’s  skill  was  laid  under  contribution 
for  the  design  of  the  principal  public  building  in  Salem,  the 
Court-house,  demohshed  in  1839.  One  of  the  first  governmental 
edifices  of  importance  built  in  New  England  after  the  Revolution, 
it  was  in  its  early  days  one  of  the  most  ambitious.  A  Doric  portico. 
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with  Ionic  pilasters  above  adorned  the  front,  a  tall  cupola  in  three 
stages  rose  over  the  center.  Washington,  on  his  visit,  received  the 
homage  of  the  multitude  on  its  balcony. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  magnificence  by  fellow-townsmen,  the 
Derbys  undertook  in  1786  a  refronting  of  their  house  in  Court 
Street,  renamed  Washington  Street.  Mclntire’s  design  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  Peirce  house,  but  with  the  tall  corner  pilasters  Ionic 
instead  of  Doric. 

Among  Mclntire’s  other  houses  of  the  period,  the  most  notable 
is  that  of  Simon  Forrester.  The  rich  chimneypiece,  now  belonging 
to  the  Essex  Institute,  is  the  only  important  example  of  Mclntire’s 
carving  surviving  from  this  early  day. 

1  he  Stearns  Block,  the  first  pretentious  commercial  building  in 
Salem  and  one  of  the  earliest  unified  business  blocks  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  designed  by  Mclntire  in  1792  Its  pedimented  front  was 
simple  but  of  excellent  proportions.  Inside  was  a  fine  assembly- 
hall,  Washington  Hall,  with  a  strong  Doric  cornice,  coved  ceihng, 
and  balustraded  musician’s  gallery. 

His  early  successes  emboldened  Mclntire  to  submit  a  design  in 
the  competition  for  plans  of  the  Federal  Capitol  in  1792,  one  by 
no  means  unworthy  of  consideration  among  the  majority  of  those 
received.  It  shows  a  noble  palace  with  a  great  central  portico  of 
six  tall  Corinthian  columns  above  a  high  basement,  conforming  to 
the  favorite  academic  scheme  for  monumental  buildings.  For  sug¬ 
gestion  Mclntire  went  outside  his  own  small  library  to  a  plate  in 
James  Gibbs’s  Book  of  Architecture,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  early 
eighteenth-century  folios.  Thus  in  his  most  ambitious  effort, 
Mclntire  rose  to  the  new  heights  required  by  the  subject,  in  dig¬ 
nity,  largeness  of  conception,  and  richness  of  detail.  This  design 
was  a  fitting  culmination  of  the  early  period  of  his  work. 

THE  MIDDLE  PERIOD 

A  new  sun  had  meanwhile  risen  in  New  England  architecture, 
a  new  style  had  been  revealed  in  the  first  designs  of  Charles 
Bulfinch,  fresh  from  his  Grand  Tour.  In  his  houses  for  Joseph 
Barrel!  and  Thomas  Russell  in  Charlestown,  he  had  brought  in 
a  greater  variety  in  plan,  and  had  introduced  the  slender  and  deli¬ 
cate  Adam  manner  in  decoration.  Mclntire  was  quick  to  recognize 
and  study  the  new  fashion;  sketches  he  made  at  both  of  these 
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houses  are  still  preserved.  By  1793  he  was  following  it  in  his  own 
practice. 

His  first  works  in  the  new  style  date  from  1793.  The  Nathan 
Read  house,  was  typical  of  many  to  follow.  Although  it  preserved 
the  plan  and  the  mass  of  the  earher  great  houses,  their  heavy 
dignity  gives  way  in  it  to  more  refined  elegance.  The  tall  pilasters 
and  corner  quoins  disappear.  The  cornice,  the  balusters  above, 
become  thinner  and  more  dehcate,  as  do  the  columns  of  the  porch 
— here  a  reduced  echo  of  the  large  semi-circular  portico  of  the 
Barrell  house.  Within,  the  mid-Georgian  detail  of  fireplace  and 
doorway,  with  their  heavy  architraves,  is  replaced  by  slender  Adam 
forms,  reeded  or  panelled  pilasters,  with  capitals  and  friezes 
dehcately  enriched  with  the  carvings  by  the  craftsman-architect 
himself.  Here  already  we  see  not  only  fine  Corinthian  capitals 
carved  after  the  plates  of  William  and  James  Pain,  but  baskets  of 
fruit,  horns  of  plenty,  and  sprays  of  grape,  motives  which  became 
typical  of  Mclntire’s  decorative  work. 

A  house  of  exceptional  qualities,  in  which  Bulfinch’s  innova¬ 
tions  in  planning  had  an  influence,  is  the  Lyman  house  in  Wal¬ 
tham,  the  only  building  outside  the  Salem  vicinity  from  Mclntire’s 
designs.  Theodore  Lyman  had  taken  his  bride  in  Salem,  and 
thither  she  looked  for  her  architect.  The  land  was  bought  in 
March,  1793,  and  by  1798  Mr.  Lyman’s  elegant  seat,  with  its 
beautiful  grounds  in  the  landscape  style,  was  an  object  of  admira¬ 
tion  to  travellers.  The  front  was  adorned  in  the  upper  story  with 
pairs  of  small  Ionic  pilasters,  below,  with  rustic  blocks  about  the 
openings.  The  hall,  ending  in  a  screen  of  columns,  led  into  an 
oval  drawing-room  projecting  toward  the  garden  as  in  Bulfinch’s 
Barrell  house.  Wings  to  the  left  and  right  for  kitchen  and  ball¬ 
room,  connected  by  lower  passages,  gave  the  house  something  of 
the  air  of  the  Maryland  houses  of  the  period. 

Mrs.  Derby,  although  she  had  remodelled  the  Pickman  house 
but  a  few  years  before,  could  not  be  left  behind  by  the  change  of 
fashion.  Great  preparations  were  made  and  local  talent  was  not 
alone  considered.  Bulfinch  himself  was  called  on  for  a  set  of 
drawings,  and  others  were  got  even  from  New  York.  A  first  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  adapt  the  new  ideas  to  a  remodeUing  of  Colonel 
Browne’s  fine  house  of  an  earlier  day  which  stood  on  the  site, 
but  this  was  abandoned,  and  the  house  demoUshed,  to  the  aston- 
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ishment  of  frugal  citizens.  Features  of  Bulfinch’s  design  and  of 
the  Barrel!  and  Russell  houses  were  then  combined  in  the  final 
plans  drawn  by  Mclntire  and  executed  in  1795-1798.  A  vista 
from  the  entrance  on  the  north  ran  through  the  central  stairhall 
with  curved  ends,  and  through  an  oval  drawing-room  which 
formed  the  center  of  a  suite  along  the  southern,  garden  front. 
Over  the  central  bow  toward  the  garden,  rose  a  majestic  curved 
portico.  The  front,  in  general,  followed  Bulfinch’s  sketch, 
itself  based  on  the  Provost’s  house  in  Dubhn,  and  thus  was  a 
distant  descendant  of  Burlington’s  famous  house  for  General 
Wade  in  London.  To  left  and  right  were  formal  outbuildings;  a 
summer-house  in  the  form  of  a  temple  adorned  the  landscape 
garden  which  ran  down  to  a  terrace  toward  the  water.  All  told, 
the  “Mansion” — as  it  was  distinguished  among  the  other  houses 
of  the  Derbys — seemed  to  contemporaries  "more  hke  a  palace  than 
the  dwelling  of  an  American  merchant.” 

In  the  decoration  of  the  interior  there  was  the  greatest  lavish¬ 
ness.  For  every  room,  as  his  bill  shows,  Mclntire  carved  capitals, 
modillions,  roses,  draperies,  cabling  or  beads.  The  single  chimney- 
piece  which  survives  shows  an  almost  overladen  richness,  its 
columns  wreathed  in  sprays  of  laurel.  In  the  oval  room  the  stucco- 
worker  Daniel  Raynerd  executed  a  sumptuous  Adam  ceiling. 
Marble  “images”  and  vases,  mirrors  and  magnificent  furniture,  it¬ 
self  largely  carved  by  Mclntire,  completed  the  effect. 

The  owners  had  but  a  few  months  to  inhabit  and  enjoy  the 
house  before  the  death  of  both  in  1799.  It  proved  too  great  a 
burden  for  the  eldest  of  the  seven  children,  among  whom  the 
whole  estate  was  divided  equally.  In  1815,  the  Salem  diarist 
Bentley  wrote  “the  convenience  of  the  spot  for  other  buildings 
brought  a  sentence  of  destruction  on  it,  and  before  the  world  it 
was  destroyed  from  its  foundations.” 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  and  his  wife  had  employed  Mclntire  also 
at  their  farm  in  Danvers,  where  there  was  a  beautiful  garden  tend¬ 
ed  by  the  German  horticulturist,  George  Heussler,  and  where 
Mclntire  built  a  lovely  summer-house  in  two  stories,  adorned  with 
sculptured  figures  by  John  and  Simeon  Skillin  of  Boston. 

On  the  death  of  the  great  merchant,  those  of  the  children  who 
had  not  received  one  of  the  fine  existing  houses  as  part  of  their 
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inheritance  began  to  build  in  feverish  rivalry.  Thus  by  1800 
Elizabeth  Derby,  who  had  married  Captain  Nathaniel  West,  built 
Oak  Hill  from  Mclntire’s  designs  on  her  tract  in  a  part  of  Danvers 
later  set  off  as  Peabody.  A  circular  staircase  rose  in  the  middle. 
The  richness  of  decoration  rivalled  even  that  of  her  father’s  man¬ 
sion,  Samuel  Mclntire’s  carvings  being  supplemented  in  1813, 
after  his  death,  by  further  ornaments  executed  by  his  son. 

At  the  same  time  Derby’s  third  son,  Ezekiel  Hersey,  secured 
plans  for  his  house  on  Essex  Street  from  Bulfinch.  The  execution 
of  the  carved  detail  was  left  to  Mclntire.  The  mantels  were  rich 
with  figural  ornament,  the  great  semi-circular  stairhall  with  carved 
archways  and  a  stucco  ceiling. 

John,  the  second  son,  took  over  the  Pickman  (Derby)  house 
on  Washington  Street,  added  mantels  in  the  new  style,  and  in 
1803  erected  the  beautiful  coach  house  from  Mclntire’s  design. 
Anstis  Derby,  who  had  married  Benjamin  Pickman,  contented  her¬ 
self  with  adding  a  new  bow,  a  new  porch,  and  new  mantelpieces 
to  the  fine  old  Pickman  house  on  Essex  Street. 

The  reputation  of  the  craftsman  at  this  time  finds  reflection  in 
an  entry  in  the  diary  of  his  friend,  the  Reverend  William  Bentley, 
October  8,  1802  (II,  452):  “As  a  Carver  we  place  Mr.  Mclntire 
with  Skillings  of  Boston.  In  some  works  he  has  succeeded  well.  He 
cuts  smoother  than  Skillings  but  he  has  not  his  genius.  In  archi¬ 
tecture  he  excels  any  person  in  our  country,  and  in  his  executions 
as  a  Carpenter,  or  Cabinet  maker.” 

This  reputation,  and  the  new  fashion  he  had  so  largely  con¬ 
tributed  to  introduce,  brought  much  other  work  to  Mclntire.  He 
planned  a  house  for  Nathan  Read  in  the  country.  In  1795  he 
designed  the  handsome  house  of  William  Orne,  conservative  in 
style.  The  Assembly-house  was  remodelled  as  a  private  dwelling 
about  1796,  receiving  a  new  front  with  Ionic  pilasters.  For  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Sally  to  George  Nichols  in  1801,  Jerath- 
meel  Peirce  remodelled  the  eastern  half  of  his  great  house,  and  the 
new  parlor  there  rightly  counts  as  one  of  Mclntire’s  masterpieces 
in  the  Adam  manner.  The  house  built  by  Samuel  Cook  in  1802- 
1803  had  an  admirably  carved  doorway  and  a  particularly  fine 
carved  fence.  Clifford  Crowninshield’s  house  on  the  Common 
(1804-1806)  with  its  handsome  outbuildings,  preserved  a  high 
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Standard  of  detail,  especially  in  its  lovely  parlor  mantel,  with  a 
can  ed  trophy  of  musical  instruments.  John  Gardner  built  his  fine 
house  of  brick  in  the  same  years.  The  interior  is  particularly  elab¬ 
orate,  the  carving  of  the  doorways  and  chimneypieces  rivalhng 
that  of  the  Derby  mansion  itself.  A  double  house,  likewise  of 
brick,  was  built  for  Jonathan  Hodges.  The  house  on  Cambridge 
Street  built  for  Thomas  Butman  in  1806-1807  was  remarkable 
not  only  for  fine  details  but  for  its  staircase,  completely  circular 
in  plan.  In  the  house  built  for  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  1807,  the 
principal  mantel  had  the  carved  eagle  so  characteristic  of  the 
artist. 

We  find  single  features  carved  by  Mclntire  in  this  period,  such 
as  doorways  and  chimneypieces,  in  many  other  houses  in  Salem. 
Some  of  his  carved  ornaments  were  carried  further  afield,  and 
were  there  applied  by  local  builders,  in  one  instance  even  so  far 
away  as  Portsmouth.  The  general  design  of  the  elements  to  which 
these  ornaments  were  applied  makes  it  amply  evident  that  Mc¬ 
lntire  himself  did  not  work  in  these  more  distant  towns,  and  that 
only  the  principal  carvings  were  secured  from  him  in  Salem. 

A  number  of  Salem  churches  also  fell  to  Mclntire  during  these 
middle  years.  In  1796  he  replaced  the  old  steeple  of  the  North 
Meeting-house  with  a  plain  octagonal  belfry.  In  1804  the  South 
Church  was  begun  from  his  designs.  The  debits  for  the  building 
begin  with  a  charge  “for  a  horse  and  chaise  to  take  Samuel  Mack- 
intire  to  Newburyport  and  Exeter.”  Of  what  he  there  saw,  it  was 
the  steeple  at  Newburyport  which  attracted  his  admiration,  and 
the  steeple  of  the  South  Church  was  modelled  after  that,  with 
some  simphfications  and  improvements  in  proportion.  There  were 
three  stages  above  the  tower,  one  square  and  two  octagonal,  with 
a  tall  spire  above — certainly  one  of  the  most  graceful  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  tower  itself  rested  on  a  broad  porch  fronted  by  fovur 
Ionic  pilasters  with  festooned  capitals.  Within,  the  high  pulpit, 
surmounted  by  a  Palladian  window,  was  framed  by  a  great  Corin¬ 
thian  order.  In  the  emulation  among  the  churches,  the  Branch 
Meeting-house  was  built  from  Mclntire’s  designs  in  1804-1805, 
and  even  the  old  Tabernacle  must  have  a  new  steeple  by  him. 

Mclntire,  now  well  recognized  as  a  local  celebrity,  continued 
to  be  employed  also  on  works  of  a  public  character.  Thus  when 
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the  Common  was  levelled  and  fenced  as  Washington  Square  in 
1802  he  was  called  on  to  design  the  several  gateways — the  princi¬ 
pal  one  a  little  wooden  triumphal  arch  adorned  with  sculpture  and 
crowned  by  an  eagle.  Hamilton  Hall,  to  which  the  Salem  Assem- 
bhes  were  transferred  about  1805,  was  a  very  admirable  and 
dignified  solution  of  the  architectural  problem,  its  great  hall  above 
having  a  row  of  five  Palladian  windows  under  simple  brick  arches. 
In  little  schoolhouses,  also,  he  rose  superior  to  the  conventions  of 
the  type.  Very  probably  the  Custom  House  of  1805,  at  6  Central 
Street,  a  simple  brick  block  with  pediment  and  columned  doorway 
bearing  one  of  his  eagles,  was  also  of  his  design.  The  house  for 
the  Registry  of  Deeds,  already  mentioned,  contained  the  Register’s 
Office. 

LAST  YEARS 

The  houses  of  Mclntire’s  last  years,  after  1807,  were  all  of 
brick.  Two  of  them,  adjoining,  for  Moses  Little  and  Gideon  Tuck¬ 
er,  substantially  repeated  the  general  design  of  the  John  Gardner 
house,  just  across  the  street.  Like  them  the  Enoch  Dow  house  had 
a  semi-circular  porch.  The  Joseph  Felt  house,  with  a  square  Doric 
porch  to  the  street,  and  the  similar  houses  for  Thomas  March 
Woodbridge  and  Benjamin  William  Crowninshield,  were  among 
Mclntire’s  last  works.  In  the  facades  of  this  latest  group  we  see 
an  increasing  austerity,  as  the  growing  classicism  of  the  time  laid 
its  restraint  on  the  craftsman’s  hands,  which  still  showed  its 
facility  in  new  motives  of  interior  ornament. 

With  the  growth  of  trade  and  of  communication  certain  larger 
tasks  were  imposed  on  the  designer — hotels  and  business  buildings 
of  a  larger  scale.  The  building  of  turnpikes  had  called  as  early  as 
1804  for  large  and  handsome  taverns  at  Lynn,  Topsfield  and 
Lynnfield.  The  Archer  (Franklin)  Building  in  Salem,  1809- 
1810,  was  perhaps  the  most  extensive  undertaking  of  the  archi¬ 
tect.  It  comprised  four  stories  with  shops  below,  many  offices,  and 
a  hall  above.  The  treatment  was  sober,  of  admirable  proportion, 
depending  only  on  the  skilful  grouping  of  the  openings  in  the 
brick  walls,  and  on  a  rich  balustrade  at  the  eaves.  With  such  ex¬ 
cellent  work  Meintire  closed  his  career  in  architecture. 

Mclntire’s  charges  for  his  architectural  designs  were  extremely 
modest.  Those  of  which  we  have  record,  beside  $35  for  the  plan 
of  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  are  as  follows: 
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Elias  Hasket  Derby 

1791  Aug.  2d  to  a  Design  for  a  Front  Fence  £ —  5  — 

1794  Dec.  4th  to  Sundrie  Drawings  for  Sum¬ 
mer  Houses  1 ;  4 — 

John  Derby 

1803  Sept.  21  to  a  Drawing  for  Coach  house  0:15 — 

Gideon  Tucker 

1809  Aug.  31st  To  Several  Drawings  for  Dwell¬ 
ing  house,  Chaise  house, 

Barn,  &c  10:  o:  o 

In  the  advance  of  architecture  at  that  time  to  a  professional 
status,  under  the  hands  of  Hadfield,  Latrobe  and  other  men  of 
foreign  training,  Mclntire  remained  a  survivor  of  the  old  type  of 
the  craftsmen-architects  who  had  executed  their  own  designs  and 
counted  the  fruits  even  of  their  creative  imagination  mainly  by 
the  day’s  labor. 

Salem  at  the  end  of  his  life  presented  a  very  different  aspect 
from  its  appearance  which  he  began  his  work.  The  churches  and 
public  buildings  had  been  rebuilt  or  remodelled  from  his  designs. 
Where  a  solid  gambrel-roofed  house  had  been,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  height  of  domestic  pretention,  rows  of  tall  stately 
mansions,  a  great  number  from  Mclntire’s  hand,  Uned  Essex 
Street,  Federal  Street  and  Washington  Square.  That  was  no  idle 
phrase  when  the  town  clerk  called  Samuel  Mclntire,  on  his  death, 
"the  architect  of  Salem.” 

carvings:  buildings,  furniture,  and  ships 

His  contribution  to  the  artistic  character  of  his  buildings  was, 
as  we  have  indicated,  not  limited  to  the  giving  of  general  designs, 
but  included  the  carving  of  the  rich  ornaments  to  which  so  much 
of  their  beauty  is  due.  Whereas  the  early  Derby  accounts  speak 
of  him  as  a  carpenter  C1784)  and  a  joiner  (1794-1796),  by 
these  latter  years  his  work  was  chiefly  in  carving,  as  is  evidenced 
by  his  great  bill  of  £238.  8s.  5^.  for  interior  carving  on  the  Derby 
mansion.  His  activity  in  this  respect  is  further  abundantly  witness¬ 
ed  by  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  the  inventory 
and  sales  of  his  estate.  Certainly  his  architectural  carvings  equal 
in  quantity  and  quality  those  of  any  other  American  carver  of  his 
style  and  generation. 
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As  his  reputation  as  a  carver  grew,  Mclntire  also  did  much 
carving  of  furniture,  some  of  it  on  pieces  made  in  his  own  shop, 
more  on  pieces  by  other  cabinet-makers.  All  told  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  articles  bearing  his  carvings  may  be  identified  with  sufiBcient 
certainty.  They  are,  as  one  would  suppose  from  the  period  at 
which  Mclntire  worked,  in  the  styles  of  Hepplewhite  and  Shera¬ 
ton,  and  reveal  that  he  had  access  to  the  published  plates  of  these 
designers.  He  did  not  confine  himself,  however,  to  a  slavish  imita¬ 
tion,  but  freely  combined  and  modified,  introducing  hberally  the 
characteristic  carved  motives  which  he  had  made  his  own.  In 
brilliance,  delicacy,  and  refinement  the  work  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  young  Duncan  Phyfe  or  of  the  best  of  the  Philadelphia 
carvers  of  the  Chippendale  period,  and  thus  ranks  with  the  finest 
which  has  been  produced  in  America. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  career  Samuel  Mclntire  was  em¬ 
ployed  also  in  work  on  Salem  ships. 

The  earliest  items  we  have  found  are  the  following: 

Capt  Tucker  to  Joseph  Mackintire  ly 

1776  Aug.  15 —  to  Worck  on  Board  your 
Scooner  Harliquin 

Sept.  17  to  worck  1 9  Days  @  5  /  p'  Day  £4:15:  o 
to  my  Brother  Samuell  worck 

14  3/4  3:13:  9 

8:  8:  9 

Mr.  Joshua  Ward  Dr  to  Sam  McIntyre  £  Brother 

1779  June  28  to  8  work  on  Boat  at  £6  £51:  o:  o 
to  working  72  feet  uper 

streak  @5/  per  foot  18:10:  o 

to  80  feet  Bea^ng  @1/6  8:0:0 

Mr.  Joshua  Ward  to  Sam.  McIntyre 

1779  Dec.  22  to  12  days  work  on  Board  the 
Sloop  at  io£io/  at  same 
Time  R  Payt 

Sam  McIntyre  £126 

In  papers  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby  are  the  following  items: 

1787  Decmr  6th  to  the  Joiners  work  on  Board 

the  Grand  Turk  38:10:  o 

to  10  Gal.  W.  I.  Rum  @  3/8  1:16:  8 
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1790  Mar  By  work  on  Ship  Light  Horse 

Aug*  1788  pr  bill  £24:18:  — 

By  Do  on  Sco'  Peggy  pr  do  12:  — 

By  Do  on  b*  Ship  Astrea  Dec' 

18.  1788  pr  do  7**4‘  — 

By  carv*  a  knee  for  Sco'  Nancy 

Aug*  1789  pr  do  i:  i:  — 

1791  ] any  22  To  fixing  the  Joiners  work  of  24:15:  — 

the  Ship  Astrea  &  fixing 
windows  &c  to  a  Cariage 
90  days  5/6  (Reed.  Sa¬ 
lem  2  Apr.  1791  of  Elias 
H.  Derby  the  sum  of  Sixty 
four  Dollars  it  being  in 
full  for  my  fixing  the  quar¬ 
ter  Gallerys  of  the  Ship 
Astria) 

Novr  16  To  altering  ye  tops  of  the 
quarter  galleries  &  sundry 
small  jobs  on  the  ship 
Grand  Turk  12:12:  — 

To  cutting  4  scrowles  &  mak¬ 
ing  a  Binacle  for  the  Brig’a 
Rose  I :  i :  — 

Deer  24  To  finishing  the  Grand  Turks 
Cabin  &c’s  £60 

“  10  galls  W.  I  Rum  2:10  62:10:  — 

None  of  these  items,  we  see,  necessarily  involved  elaborate 
carving.  For  such  work  on  his  Grand  Turk,  Elias  Basket  Derby 
employed  in  1791  the  Boston  craftsmen  John  and  Simeon  Skillin, 
who  carved  the  figurehead  and  many  other  ornaments.  In  this  as 
in  other  matters  Meintire  was  quick  to  learn,  and  by  1798 — even 
before  the  death  of  John  Skillin  in  1800 — he  was  given  the  task 
of  adorning  another  great  ship  of  Derby’s,  and  later  made  figure- 
beads  for  ships  of  other  owners. 

1798  Deer  ^tk  To  Carving  Head  with  its  Bracketts 
&  trail!  for  the  New  Ship 
Mount  Vernon  @55  Dollars  $55 
to  carving  Stam,  Quarter  Gal- 
eries,  Scrowls  &c  @  70  Doll 
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Owner  of  the  Brig*  Pompey  to  Sami  Mclntire,  Dr. 

1802  Sept  14th  to  Carving  the  Starn  &  Quar¬ 

ter  pieces  £40.0.0 

a  l6iee  measuring  6  feet 

@  5/pr  ft.  5.0.0 

pr  Catfaces  @  ^/  each  [sic]  1.67.0 

4  double  Scrowles  @  4/6  each  3.0.0 

£49.67.0 

Owners  of  the  new  Ship  Asia,  to  Sam"  Mclntire  Dr 

1803  Octo  i2th  to  an  8  &  %  foot  fig'  head  @ 

40/  pr  foot  $58:33 

Carving  Starn  @  60  Dolls  60: 

Carving,  Joinering  &  putting 

on  Q'  Badges  20: 

Cat  faces  &  other  finishings  2 1  / —  3 :  5 

$141:83 

Late  Owners  of  Ship  Derby  to  Sam"  Mclntire  D" 

1806  July  23d  To  an  8  ft  figure  head  &" 

(sic)  30/pr  foot  $40:0:0 

to  pr  Cat  faces  @  12/ —  & 

expences  2 :  : 

to  Journey  to  Boston  5 :  : 

$47:0:0 

One  of  Mclntire’s  scrap-books,  of  which  a  brochure  of  en¬ 
gravings  of  English  buildings  served  as  the  nucleus,  contains 
five  sheets  of  drawings  of  taffards  for  ship-sterns  with  carved  cor¬ 
nucopias,  garlands,  musical  instruments,  festoons  of  drapery  and 
fruit,  also  one  sheet  with  sketches  for  the  “Belet  [billet]  head  for 
for  a  ship  of  300  Tons,”  with  a  drum  and  flag  along  the  trail- 
boards.  Although  the  name  of  Joseph  Mclntire  the  younger,  with 
the  date  1826,  is  written  on  the  inside  cover,  some  of  the  sheets 
are  water-marked  1791,  and  the  coherence  of  all  the  motives  with 
the  style  of  Samuel  Mclntire  indicates  that  the  scrap-book  descend¬ 
ed  from  him  and  that  the  drawings  represents  his  work.  One  more 
drawing  of  the  sort  survives  on  the  back  of  a  detail-drawing  by 
him.  It  shows,  in  ink,  pencil  and  crayon  a  variety  of  sketches  for 
ship-carving:  taffards,  carved  prows,  a  full  figurehead.  The 
motives  again  constitute  a  compendium  of  Mclntire’s  decorative 
vocabulary,  including  the  inevitable  basket  and  eagle. 

It  could  scarcely  be  expected  that  the  ship-worker  represented 
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should  survive  today,  or  could  be  identified.  So  far  as  the  writer 
is  aware,  only  a  single  example  of  ship-carving  is  preserved  for 
which  Mclntire’s  authorship  can  be  maintained,  a  small  figure¬ 
head  of  a  woman  holding  a  medallion  portrait.  The  attribution 
derives  added  support  from  a  similar  scheme  of  a  shield  borne  by 
the  figure  in  one  of  the  sketches  last  described. 

SCULPTURE 

From  carving  Mclntire  was  led  to  essay  sculpture  in  wood,  his 
accustomed  material.  Although  his  achievements  in  this  line  can¬ 
not  compare  in  intrinsic  value  with  those  in  architecture  and  deco¬ 
rative  carving,  he  has  here  the  merits  of  being  one  of  the  pioneers. 

Little  enough  had  been  done  in  sculpture  anywhere  in  America, 
less  by  native  talent.  Such  works  as  the  wooden  soldier,  carved  by 
Lemuel  Beadle  in  1712,  which  stood  before  the  Watch  House  in 
Salem,  were  scarcely  surpassed  here  before  the  Revolution.  For 
more  ambitious  figures  the  colonists  in  New  York  and  Charleston 
had  recourse  to  English  sculptors.  After  the  war  the  coming  of 
Joseph  Wright,  Houdun,  and  Ceracchi  stimulated  the  art.  The 
ship-carvers  essayed  independent  sculpture.  This  was  notable  in 
the  case  of  William  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  a  year  older  than 
Mclntire.  Rush  carved  his  first  figurehead  in  1789,  and  may  have 
made  certain  figures  and  busts  in  the  nineties,  although  the  main 
body  of  his  work  in  sculpture  began  in  1808.  The  Skillins  of  Bos¬ 
ton  supplied  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  as  early  as  1784,  with  "2 
mahogany  bustes.”  It  was  they  who  carved  the  four  figures  ordered 
for  Derby’s  garden  in  1793.  Their  examples  must  have  been  a 
principal  stimulus  to  Mclntire.  By  the  time  of  his  death  he  had 
executed  a  considerable  number  of  works  both  in  relief  and  in  the 
round,  and  had  acquired  much  local  fame  as  a  sculptor. 

We  cannot  be  sure  at  what  time  he  made  his  first  attempts,  for 
some  works  may  be  later  in  date  than  the  buildings  they  adorn. 
Possibly  the  earliest  may  have  been  the  eagle  on  the  cupola  of 
the  Pickman  (Derby)  house  on  Washington  Street,  if  this  was 
added  at  the  time  of  the  remodelling  of  1786.  A  bust  in  the 
broken  pediment  over  the  doorway  on  the  stairs  of  the  Assembly- 
house  seems  probably  to  be  the  work  of  the  Skillins. 

With  the  encouragement  of  Bentley,  Mclntire  undertook  in 
1798,  a  bust  of  John  Winthrop,  and  also  made  a  bust  of  Voltaire. 
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In  1 802-1805  he  carved  for  the  Common  gates  several  bas-reliefs 
now  preserv’ed  by  the  Essex  Institute.  Among  them  is  a  profile 
medallion  of  Washington  based  on  the  etching  by  Joseph  Hiller 
after  that  of  Joseph  Wright.  As  in  all  of  Mclntire’s  figure  sculp¬ 
ture  it  has  a  primitive  quality  of  literalness.  “Envelopment”  there 
is  none;  there  is  notable  austerity,  even  harshness.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  many  removes  from  the  original,  Washington  the  man  is 
there,  dignified  and  commanding. 

Several  other  eagles  in  the  round,  identical  in  type  with  that  of 
the  Pickman  (Derby)  house,  adorned  the  Common  gateway,  the 
Peirce  house  and  other  buildings.  Eagles  in  relief  formed  part  of 
the  external  ornament  of  the  Custom  House  and  of  Hamilton 
Hall,  of  the  same  form  as  the  smaller  ones  in  mantels  of  certain 
houses,  all  after  1805: 

A  minor  work  of  the  carver,  revealing  the  simple  astonishments 
of  those  days,  is  mentioned  in  an  amusing  entry  of  Bentley’s  diary 
for  September  25,  1807: 

Saw  an  imitation  of  a  wonderful  pear  which  grew  in 
Ipswich.  It  was  carved  by  Mclntire  &  painted  by  ^rn^  & 
was  said  to  be  an  exact  imitation.  It  might  easily  be  mis¬ 
taken  excepting  its  size  might  make  suspicion  [III,  321]. 

This  curiosity  is  preserved  by  the  Essex  Institute. 

Among  the  effects  Mclntire  left  at  his  death  we  shall  find  “i 
large  head  of  Washington;  Number  of  Busts  of  the  Poets;  2  figures 
of  Hercules,  2  feet  high;  i  head  of  Franklin,”  as  well  as  “i  large 
Book  Antique  Statues,  excellent.”  Diagrams  of  the  human  figure 
with  numerical  proportions,  preserved  in  his  scrap-book,  show  the 
survival  of  the  old  academic  canons. 

MINOR  ACTIVITIES 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Mclntire’s  life  and  work,  we  may 
mention  here  the  more  prosaic  tasks  which  are  recorded,  with  his 
larger  work,  in  his  surviving  bills.  As  the  famous  Philadelphia 
cabinet-makers  William  Savery  and  Benjamin  Randolph  did  not 
disdain  to  make  a  slave-coffin  or  a  chicken-coop,  Mclntire,  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  early  years,  turned  his  hand  to  anything  which  had  to 
be  made  in  wood.  Thus  in  his  bills  against  his  great  patron  Elias 
Hasket  Derby  we  find: 
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1784  ]an  10  mending  Slay  3/6  &  3/4  of 

16  to  fixing  waggon  4  days  &  3  /4  1:18:  o 

a  days  work  £0:  9:  6 

May  12  to  making  A  Birds  house  &  paint¬ 
ing  1:18:  o 

(these  three  items  are  in  a  bill  of 
Joseph  Mclntire  &  Brothers, 
receipted  by  Samuel). 

Nove  I  to  mending  Garden  Fence  6/  & 


Making  a  seat  &  Cricket  for 
waggon  7  /  1:13:0 

to  8 /2  paid  for  4  Brass  roolers 

for  window  blinds  8:  2 

to  4/  paid  for  Screws  hinges- 

Ketch  &c  painter  bills  18/  1:2: 

1787  Feby  to  making  Slay-Top  &c  at  16  16: 

April  10  3/4  Days  on  Martin-house 

&c  at  6/  3:  4:  6 


It  was  characteristic  of  that  day  that  payments  were  made  by 
the  great  Salem  merchants  to  a  considerable  extent  in  goods.  With 
Elias  Hasket  Derby,  Mclntire  evidently  had  an  open  account 
against  which  he  drew  in  various  commodities,  with  a  cash  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  balance  every  year  or  two.  The  great  quantities  of 
tea  found  in  these  accounts  were  neither  all  for  home  consumption 
nor  for  sale;  it  was  apparently  a  medium  of  exchange,  like  tobacco 
in  the  Southern  colonies.  The  merchant,  like  a  modern  banker, 
was  drawn  against  by  bills  of  exchange  such  as  the  following: 


Sir: 

Please  to  Deliver  the  Bearer  of  this  order  25  lbs  Bohea 
tea  and  charge  the  Same  to  an  account  of  your  humble  ser¬ 
vant 

Samuel  McIntire 

To  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby 
Salem  Sept.  14,  1790 

Such  were  the  everyday  tasks  and  dealings  of  the  substantial 
craftsmen  more  than  a  century  ago.  It  is  significant  of  his  scrupu¬ 
lous  honesty  and  amiable  disposition  that  we  nowhere  find  him 
involved  in  any  dispute  or  suit  at  law. 

Of  his  chief  avocation,  music,  we  get  several  glimpses  in  Bent¬ 
ley’s  diary: 
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1796.  March  22.  This  evening  my  instrumental  music 
with  me.  The  Company,  Masters  Macintire,  &  Palfrey,  & 
Heard,  Becket  &  a  young  man,  name  unknown.  They  supped 
with  me  and  were  encouraged,  I  trust  [II,  175]. 

1801.  May  I  o.  The  several  societies  in  Salem  have  been 
induced  to  encourage  Music  .  .  .  Macintire  teaches  for 
the  North  Church  .  .  .  [II,  372]. 

1802.  April  22.  Had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  &  hearing 
Dr.  Oliver’s  Organ.  It  is  the  first  ever  built  in  this  Town 
.  .  .  the  frame  is  handsome,  exhibiting  a  front  of  5  by  8 
feet  probably,  with  pedals,  exhibiting  the  pipes  in  a  central 
Oval,  &  with  two  towers  on  each  side,  surmounted  with  some 
instruments  of  music  in  high  refief  with  good  effect.  The 
woodwork  was  finished  by  that  ingenious  mechanic  Mr. 
Mclntire  [II,  427]. 

Another  echo  of  his  music  in  found  in  an  old  bill  of  the  time: 

Committee  of  Arrangements  for  the  4th  July  to 
S.  Mclntire  Dr 

To  the  use  of  the  Double  Bass  on  that  Day  [sic]  $2:  o:  o 
Salem  19th  July  1805 

Received  payment 
Saml  McIntire 

DEATH  AND  HERITAGE 

Samuel  Mclntire  died  February  6,  18 ii,  without  ever  having 
been  more  than  a  few  leagues  from  his  native  town.  On  his  tomb¬ 
stone  in  the  Charter  Street  burying-ground  we  read: 

IN  MEMORY  OF 
MR.  SAMUEL  McINTIRE, 

WHO  DIED  FEB.  6,  1811; 

.ET.  54 

He  was  distin^ished  for  Genius  in  Architecture, 

Sculpture,  and  Musick:  Modest  and  sweet  Manners 
rendered  him  pleasing:  Industry  and  Integrity 
respectable:  He  professed  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
in  his  entrance  on  manly  life;  and  proved  its 
excellence  by  virtuous  Principles  and  unblemished  conduct 

On  the  day  of  his  death  Bentley  writes: 

This  day  Salem  is  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
men  it  had  in  it.  He  was  descended  of  a  family  of  Carpenters 
who  had  no  claims  on  public  favor  and  was  educated  at  a 
branch  of  that  business.  By  attention  he  soon  gained  a  super¬ 
iority  to  all  of  his  occupation  and  the  present  Court  House, 
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the  North  and  South  Meeting  houses,  and  indeed  all  the 
improvements  of  Salem  for  nearly  thirty  years  nast  have 
been  under  his  eye.  In  Sculpture  he  haa  no  rival  in  New 
England  and  I  possess  some  specimens  which  I  should  not 
scruple  to  compare  with  any  I  ever  saw.  To  the  best  of  my 
abihties  I  encouraged  him  in  this  branch.  In  music  he  had 
a  good  taste  and  tho’  not  presuming  to  be  an  original  com¬ 
poser,  he  was  among  our  best  judges  and  most  able  perform¬ 
ers.  All  the  instruments  we  use  he  could  understand  and  was 
the  best  person  to  be  employed  in  correcting  any  defects, 
or  repairing  them.  He  had  a  fine  person,  a  majestic  appear¬ 
ance,  calm  countenance,  great  self  command  and  amiable 
temper.  He  was  welcome  but  never  intruded.  He  had  com¬ 
plained  of  some  obstruction  in  the  chest,  but  when  he  died 
it  was  unexpectedly.  The  late  increase  of  workmen  in  wood 
has  been  from  the  demand  for  exportation  and  this  has  add¬ 
ed  nothing  to  the  character  and  reputation  of  the  workman, 
so  that  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Mclntire  no  man  is  left  to  be 
consulted  upon  a  new  plan  of  execution  beyond  his  bare 
practice. 

A  brief  notice  appeared  in  the  Salem  Gazette  the  following  day: 

In  this  town  Mr.  Samuel  M’Intire,  carver,  age  54  years — 
a  man  very  much  beloved  and  sincerely  lamented.  His  funer¬ 
al  will  be  from  his  late  dwelling  house  in  Summer  Street,  at 
3  o’clock  Saturday  afternoon,  where  his  relations  and  friends 
are  requested  to  attend. 

The  Essex  Register  for  February  9,  added  a  few  traits: 

In  this  town,  Mr.  Samuel  M’Intire,  aged  54.  His  talents 
in  architecture,  sculpture  and  music  were  distinguished.  His 
manners  combined  suavit>',  purity  and  firm  character.  His 
industry',  usefulness  and  consistent  virtues  gave  him  an  un¬ 
common  share  of  the  affections  of  all  who  knew  him.  By  his 
own  well  directed  energies  he  became  one  of  the  best  of  men. 

The  fullest  account  followed  in  the  Gazette  for  February  1 2 : 

Of  the  late  and  lamented  Mr.  M’Intire  necessarily  omitted 
in  our  last. 

Mr.  M’Intire  was  originally  bred  to  the  occupation  of  a 
housewright,  but  his  vigorous  mind  soon  passed  the  ordinary 
limits  of  his  profession,  and  aspired  to  the  highest  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  interesting  and  admirable  science  of  architec¬ 
ture,  in  which  he  had  advanced  with  a  steady  and  sure  step 
far  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen.  To  a  delicate  native 
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taste  in  this  art,  he  had  united  a  high  degree  of  that  polish 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  assiduous  study  of  the 
great  classical  masters;  with  who^  works,  notwithstanding 
dieir  rarity  in  this  country,  Mr.  M.  had  a  very  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance.  His  native  town  (as  well  as  other  places)  is 
enriched  with  many  memorials  in  this  art,  whose  excellences 
now,  alas!  only  serve  to  sharpen  the  regret  of  the  beholder 
for  the  loss  of  their  author.  He  had  also  made  a  profession  of 
the  kindred  art  of  sculpture,  in  which  he  had  arrived  at  a 
verv  distinguished  rank. 

The  uncommon  native  genius  of  Mr.  M.  displayed  itself 
in  many  subjects  not  connected  with  his  professional  pur¬ 
suits;  and  in  the  various  objects  to  which  his  unerring  taste 
directed  him,  he  never  failed  of  reaching  a  degree  of  ex¬ 
cellence  that  would  have  been  honorable  to  a  professed  artist. 

He  sometimes  employed  himself  in  drawing;  he  had  an 
admirable  musical  taste,  and  was  a  good  performer  of  instru¬ 
mental  as  well  as  vocal  music.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  various  musical  instruments,  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  them,  particularly  the  organ,  the  most  harmoni¬ 
ous  of  all,  he  was  directed  by  an  ear  of  exquisite  nicety,  and 
an  exactness  of  mechanism  that  ensured  success.  Even  on 
subjects  of  literature  his  casual  observations  evinced  a  degree 
of  knowledge  that  surprised  all  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  variety  of  his  professional  and  other  pursuits.  To  these 
attainments  (and  these,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  obliged 
to  struggle  against  the  want  of  an  early  education,  were  not 
all  he  possessed)  he  united  an  unaffected  native  politeness, 
and  a  mildness  of  deportment,  which  delighted  aU  who  en¬ 
joyed  his  acquaintance.  With  these  rare  endowments  of  the 
mind,  he  possessed  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart;  and  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  humanity  (in  rescuing  a  child  from 
drowning)  probably  laid  the  foundation  of  that  disease 
which  had  afflicted  him  for  many  years,  and  terminated  his 
life.  Conspicuous  among  all  these  excellences  shone  his  un¬ 
assuming  modesty,  his  sterhng  integrity  and  his  ardent  piety. 

A  quiet,  dignified,  competent,  accomphshed  man;  a  life  not 
without  one  episode  of  heroism,  w’hich  clearly  he  would  have  been 
the  last  to  call  by  that  name. 

He  died  intestate.  In  the  Essex  Probate  Records  (1819)  we 
find  this  inventory  of  his  estate: 


The  Mansion  House  &  Shop  with  the 

Land  under  &  adjoining  $3000.00 
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Half  of  a  Pew  in  Dr.  Barnard’s 
Meeting  House  ...  at  $50  .  .  .  25.00 

3025.00 

Personal  Estate — viz. 

a  large  Hand  Organ  w"  10  barrels  200 

14  Chairs . 1.50  21.00 

1  Music  D*  .  ...  2.00  2.00 

a  Table  with  Draws  1.50 

a  lot  of  wood  Screws  50.00 

a  Pine  Book  Case  4.00 

a  Set  of  Rees’  Encyclopedia  60.00 

one  Vol.  Palladios’  Architecture  10.00 

one  D*  Ware’s  D”  8.00 

a  Vol.  of  Architecture  by  Langley  2.00 

D*  D”  by  Paine  2.00 

Dictionary  of  Arts  &  Sciences  i  Vol.  folio  6.00 

a  Book  of  Sculpture  10.00 

2  Vol.  French  Architecture  4.00 

4  D"  News  Papers  i.oo 

1  D*  new  Version  of  New  Testament  i.oo 

2  D"  Willich’s  Lectures  1.50 

4  D*  Goldsmith’s  Animated  Nature,  i.oo  each  4.00 

I  D*  Josephus  History  i.oo 

I  D*  Sandy’s  Travels  .50 

1  Vol.  Lock  Hospital  (Music)  2.00 

Handel’s  Messiah  (D*)  i.oo 

a  Lot  of  Music  Books  5.00 

a  D“  of  Small  D'D"  2.00 

2  Books  of  Draughts  i.oo 

10  large  Prints  2.00 

12  Prints  of  the  Seasons  i.oo 

2  Cases  of  Drawing  Instruments  &  a  Box  of  Paints  8.00 

a  Box  containing  4  Picture  planes  4.00 

2  Mahagony  Travelling  Desks  .  .  4  $  ea —  8.00 

2  large  Plaister  of  Paris  figures  5.00 

In  Front  Chamber 

6  Chairs  50c  3.00 

a  Birch  Bureau  i.oo  i.oo 

a  pair  of  Fire  Buckets  2  2.00 

a  Fire  Arm  complete  6.00 

3  Swords  2  $  the  lot  2.00 

In  Back  Chamber 

a  Bed,  Bedding  &  Bedstead  20.00 

a  Mohogany  Bureau  4.00 
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6  Chairs  8oc  4.80 

1  Easy  D“  8$  8.00 

a  pair  Brass  Andirons  Shovel  &  tongs  &c  7.00 

a  Double  Bass  (musical  instrument)  25.00 

a  VioUn  &  case  i.oo 

9  Plaister  of  Paris  figures  7.00 

a  Bedstead  and  Matrass  3.00  3.00 

a  Carpet  2.00  2.00 

In  Front  Room  below 

a  Gilt  Looking  Glass  30.00 

8  Chairs  $8.00  a  Spinnet  $15.00  23.00 

a  Carpet  $25.00  an  8  day  Clock  Mohogany 

Case  $45.00  70.00 

China  Closet  &  Plate  24.00 

2  tables  &  a  Light  Stand  6.00 

3  Plaister  figures,  pictiues  &c  5.00 

Kitchen 

a  Looking  Glass,  wood  frame  1.50 

an  8  day  clock  (Birch  Case)  S5-o° 

a  Birch  Desk  2.00 

6  Chairs  $3.00  a  small  table  i.oo  4.00 

a  pair  Andirons  Shovel  &  tongs  (Iron)  2.50 

a  Carpet  50c  Bedstead  &  Bedding  $22.00  22.50 

Pantry  Utensils  10.00 

The  Wearing  Apparel  of  the  Deceased  36.00 

a  lot  of  Sheets  say  8  pair  12.00 

a  pair  D"  (tow)  4.00 

a  lot  of  Pillow  Cases  2.00 

a  lot  of  table  linen  4.00 

2  chest  &  meal  D°  3.00  3.00 

Utensils  in  Kitchen  Closet  5.00 

a  Silver  Watch  16.00  16.00 

a  Lot  of  pictures  5.00 

Sundry  articles  in  cellar  25.00 

Scales  and  Weights  2.00 

A  lot  of  Shovels  &  Hoes  1.50 

Sundry  Articles  in  shop  and  shop  furniture  viz: 

300  Chisels  &  Gouges  loc  30.00 

4  axes  &  adze  the  lot  $5  5.00 

4  Work  Benches  12.00 

a  large  Iron  Stove  20.00 

2  Grind  Stones  3  ea  6.00 

46  Moulding  Planes  50  ea  23.00 

7  Saws  60c  ea  4.20 
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a  Bit  Stock  &  Bits  8.00  8.00 

4  Capitals  the  lot  3.00  3.00 

20  large  Planes  .50  ea  10.00 

8  medallions  of  Washington  2.00 

a  lot  of  Hammers  i.oo  i.oo 

a  D“  of  Angers  i.oo  i.oo 

A  Franklin  Head  &  post  3.00 

29  feet  Ton  timber  4.00 

1000  d”  seasoned  stuff  25.00 

3  pairs  Screws  2.00  6.00 

a  lot  of  wood  &  Bed  D”  3.00 

a  d*  whet  Stones  3.00 

a  D“  Composition  Ornaments  &  Draws  3  5  *00 

a  Bench  Vise  &  small  hand  D"  2.00 

a  lot  of  Tools  &  Screws  6.00 

A  Draw  of  Screws  &  Brads  .50 

a  lot  of  Carved  Leaves  2.00 

a  D"  of  Mates,  Compasses  &  Squares  i.oo 

6th  Glue  15c  .90 

Sundry  pieces  Lumber  &  parcel  of  Peat  4.00 

an  Organ  Chest  5.00 

Sundries  in  shop  Chamber  10.00 


Sundry  notes  payable  to  Said  Estate,  viz 
Branch  Rehgious  Society,  dated  Dec.  25th 
1804,  signed  by  Dan'  Farrington  as  ► 
Treasurer  and  in  their  Behalf  for  $120 
&  Interest  $45.40  considered  doubtful 
Benj*  Dodge’s  Note  of  Jan^  i,  1806  for  $700,  \ 
with  2  years  Interest  $84  due  as  per  note  J 
Thomas  Needham’s  D’  for  $14.42  dated  March 
17  th  current 


$i  1 10.90 


165.40 


784.00 


14.42 


$2074.72 

Salem  March  21st  1811 

Elizabeth  McIntire  |>  Sworn  Adm' 

Abijah  Northey  '] 

Jonathan  Waldo  >•  Committee  Sworn 

Benj.  Dodge  J 


It  was  a  substantial  estate  for  a  craftsman  of  that  day,  which 
bears  witness  to  prudent  management  and  comfortable  circum¬ 
stances. 
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Many  of  these  articles  were  offered  for  sale  by  advertisements 
in  the  Salem  Gazette,  April  30  and  May  3,  181 1 : 

FOR  SALE 

Sundry  Articles  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Samuel  M’Intire, 
deceased, — VIZ. 

I  elegant  Barrel  Organ,  6  feet  high,  10  barrels; 

I  wind  chest  for  an  organ; 

Encyclopedia  complete; 

Paladia  Architecture,  best  kind; 

1  Ware’s  do;  i  Paine’s  do. 

2  vols.  French  Architecture 

I  large  Book  Antique  Statues,  excellent; 

Lock  Hospital  Collection  of  Music; 

Handel’s  Messiah  in  score; 

Magadalen  Hymns;  Massachusetts  Compiler; 

I  excellent  toned  Spinnet 
I  eight  day  Clock,  Mahogany  case; 

12  prints  of  the  Seasons; 

I  b<x)k  drawings  of  Ships; 

1  large  head  of  Washington; 

Number  of  Busts  of  the  Poets; 

2  Figures  of  Hercules,  2  feet  hi^; 

I  Head  of  Franklin,  and  Pillar  hr  a  Sign; 

Composition  ornaments; 

Number  of  Moulding  Planes  and 
sundry  other  Articles.  Apply  to 
Elizabeth  M’Intire  Adm’x 
or  to  Samuel  F.  M’Intire  Att’y 

N.B.  The  subscriber  carries  on  Carving  as  usual  at  the 
Shop  of  the  deceased,  in  Summer  Street  where  he  will  be 
daci  to  receive  orders  in  that  line.  He  returns  thanks  for  past 
favors.  April  30,  1811. 

Samuel  F.  M’Intire 

Samuel  Mclntire’s  wife  survived  him  four  years,  her  will  being 
proved  October  31,  1815  (Probate  Records:  18 100).  'The  in¬ 
ventory  of  her  estate,  November  15,  1815,  shows  that  many  of 
her  husband’s  musical  instruments  had  remained  unsold  in  her 
possession. 

The  son,  who  had  married  Hannah  Hammonds  January  15, 
1804,  and  who  had  continued  the  business  as  we  have  seen,  ap¬ 
pears  in  deeds  and  probate  records  of  1811-1819  as  a  carver.  He 
advertised  April  18,  1815: 


Fig.  2.  Tucker-Rice  House, 
129  Essex  St. 


Fig.  3.  Simo.n  Forrester  House, 
188  Derby  St. 


Fig.  5.  Clifford  Crovv.mnshield  House,  74  Washington  Sq. 


Fio.  9.  Peirce-Nichols  House,  80  Federal  St. 


Fig.  10.  Assembly  House,  138  Federal  St. 


Ft,.  11.  CooK-OuvER  House.  142  Federal  St.  F.o.  12.  Jonathan  Hodces  House.  12  Chestnut  St. 
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Fig.  13.  Hamilton  Hall,  9  Chestnut  St. 


Fio.  15.  Samuel  McIntire  House, 
31  Summer  St. 


Fio.  16.  Derby  Summer  House, 
Glen  Magna  Farm,  Danvers. 


Fig.  18.  Pulpit,  First  Church,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  1749. 


Fig.  19.  Canopy,  First  Church,  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  1749. 


Fig.  20.  Entry  and  staircase,  Jonathan  Mansfield  House, 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  1758. 


Fig.  21.  Chimney  piece.  House  at  57  Harris  Street, 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  c.  1800. 


! 


Fig.  25.  English  engraving  owned  by  Samuel  McIntire, 

“A  View  of  Ironmongers  Hall  in  Fenchurch  Street." 
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Samuel  F.  M’Intire 
Carver,  Cheap  Side,  Summer  Street 

Ship  Heads,  Festoons  for  Sterns 
Tablets  and  Blockings  for  Chimney  Pieces 
Brackets,  Draperies,  Pottres  for  Frizes 
Eagles,  from  5  inches  to  2  feet  6 
A  variety  of  Figures.  Butter  and  Cake  Stamps 
Furniture  Carving  and  Bellows  tops 

After  his  mother’s  death  that  autumn,  when  he  seems  to  have  re¬ 
moved  to  his  father’s  house  on  Summer  Street,  which  her  death 
had  vacated,  he  advertised: 

Next  Friday  at  i  o  o’clock. 

Will  he  sold  at  Auction,  at  the  Dwelling  House 
lately  occupied  hy  Mr.  Samuel  M’Intire,  in  Hamilton  Street, 

A  variety  of  Carved  Ornaments,  viz; 

Eagles,  rrom  1  to  2  1-2  feet  high — Busts  and  Figures  for 
the  same —  i  elegant  Grape  Frize,  5  feet  long  and  7  inches 
wide — I  elegant  Swag  Flowers — Tablets — Puttres  (i.e. 
pateras) — and  a  variety  of  other  ornaments  too  numerous  to 
mention,  and  can  be  examined  before  the  sale. 

At  1 1  o’clock 

The  above  Dwelling  House,  nearly  new,  16  by  24  feet, 
with  a  Brick  Cellar  under  the  same,  and  a  Pantry  adjoining, 

9  by  1 2  feet,  standing  on  land  of  Mr.  Robert  Wallis,  together 
witn  two  years  lease  of  the  land.  Terms  and  other  particulars 
made  known  at  the  sale. 

Thorndike  Deland,  Auct’r 

That  the  name  of  Mclntire  had  come,  by  his  day,  to  enjoy 
somewhat  more  than  local  fame  is  shown  by  a  memorandum  and 
inquiry  addressed  to  Ichabod  Nichols  of  Salem  from  James  Sheafe 
of  Portsmouth,  with  notes  of  the  answer: 

Two  Corinthian  Capitals  for  an  out  side  Fore  Dore 

The  Columns  will  stand  on  a  ground  the  Neck  touching 

The  length  of  Capitals  i  o  i  /4  Inches 

Diameter  at  the  extreme  of  Astragal  9  Inches 

"  at  the  extreme  Points  of  abacus  151/8  In. 
Corinthian  5  Dollars  an  Inch  across  the  top  of  the  coUum 
Mock  Ditto  $1.66  1/5  Inch  ditto 

Portsmouth  18  March  1817 

Will  you  my  dr  Sir  inquire  of  a  Mr.  McIntyre  a  Carver 
in  Salem  when  and  at  what  price  he  could  carve  for  me  the 
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2  Capitals  as  above  and  what  the  weight  would  be  as  20  to 

30  lb — might  come  in  a  rough  box  p  stage 

7.25  I  will  write  him  in  answer  when  I  hear 

2.75  from  you  what  he  can  do. 

2.75  Yr  with  gt  regard 

-  James  Sheaff 

12.75 

Samuel  Field  Mclntire  died  “of  intemperance”  September  27, 
1819,  leaving  his  wife  (d.  1862)  and  five  young  children. 

The  inventory  of  his  estate,  November  25,  1819,  mentions, 
besides  personal  effects,  a  “lot  of  carvers  tools  $5,  i  Work  bench 
and  screw  1.50.”  The  great  stock  left  by  his  father  had  evidently 
been  much  reduced. 

Samuel  Mclntire's  brother  Joseph  (d.  1825),  who  lived  on 
Norman  Street,  had  continued  active  as  a  carpenter  or  house- 
wright,  and  with  his  son  Joseph,  Jr.,  baptized  1779,  appears  as 
such  in  probate  records  of  18 1 1  and  1814.  In  contemporary  docu¬ 
ments  we  find  this  elder  Joseph  mentioned  but  once  in  connection 
with  carving,  in  a  bill  of  August  12,  1801,  apparently  for  the 
ornaments  of  a  fence: 

Mr.  Weight  [Waite]  to  Joseph  Mclntire  Dr 
to  carving  6  capitds  at  10/  £3:0:0 

to  carving  6  capitals  at  7/6  2:5:0 

5:5:0 

The  only  other  reference  to  him  as  a  carver  is  by  J.  B.  Felt,  who 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  Annals  of  Salem  (1845),  gives  this 
appellation  also  to  the  son,  then  still  living.  We  may  conclude  that 
they  took  up  carving  more  actively  only  after  the  death  of  Samuel 
and  his  son,  in  the  effort  to  supply  the  dearth  and  retain  a  lucra¬ 
tive  family  business.  W^hen  V.  G.  Spofford  wrote  in  1884  of  the 
Pickering  Dodge  (Shreve)  house,  on  which  he  worked  in  1822, 
"Samuel  Macintire  was  our  Carver,”  he  must  have  meant  one  of 
the  Josephs.  The  younger  of  them  will  have  been  the  maker  of  the 
following  bill  in  possession  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Salem: 

Capt.  Shreves  to  Joseph  Mclntire  ir. 

15  Dec.  1823  to  carving  &  Starne  Moulding 

Brig  Washington  $20. — 

Recived  pamnt 

Joseph  McIntire  jnr. 

12  January  1826 
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He  lived  at  6  Chestnut  Street,  and  died  September  21,  1852.  The 
advertisement  of  his  effects  is  as  follows: 

ADMINISTRATOR’S  SALE 
Stock  £  Took  of  a  Carver 

On  Wednesday,  October  20,  (1852)  at  10  o'clock,  will  be 
sold  by  Pubbc  Auction,  at  the  dwelling  house  of  the  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Mclntire,  in  Chestnut  street,  ALL  the  ARTICLES 
OF  CARVING  left  by  him,  (finished  and  unfinished,)  con¬ 
sisting  of  Capitals  for  columns,  in  the  several  orders  of 
architecture;  Billet  Heads;  Stern  Ornaments;  carved  eagles, 
of  several  sizes;  Medallions;  Pilasters;  Arches;  Rosettes;  Man¬ 
tel  &  Bureau  Ornaments,  &c,  &c,  &c. 

Also — about  25  volumes  of  Architectural  Books,  some  of 
them  rare  and  valuable. 

Also — some  Furniture,  Boxes,  Tables,  Chests,  Drawers, 
valuable  Carpenter’s  and  Carver’s  Tools,  a  quantity  of  Sea¬ 
soned  Stock,  2  Bass  Viols,  &c,  &c. 

Terms  cash  on  delivery 

The  late  John  Robinson  has  left  an  interesting  reminiscence  of 
the  final  dispersal  of  their  effects,  some  of  which  may  have  sur¬ 
vived  from  the  time  of  Samuel  Mclntire: 

It  must  have  been  on  the  afternoon  of  October  19,  1852, 
that  I  went  with  my  mother  to  look  over  the  shop  of  Joseph 
Mclntire,  No.  6  Chestnut  St.,  Salem,  to  see  the  various 
things  which  were  to  be  sold  at  auction  the  next  day.  Curi¬ 
osity  had  drawn  quite  a  large  number  of  persons  there  to  see 
the  objects  which  the  last  of  a  family  of  carp)enters,  architects 
and  carvers  had  left  behind.  The  building  as  I  remember  it 
was  of  two  stories  and  the  work  room  where  the  objects  for 
sale  were  mostly  deposited  was  on  the  front  lower  floor,  the 
eastern  side  of  the  building,  a  bench  seemed  to  be  placed 
at  the  southern  side  of  the  room  by  the  street  window  or  win¬ 
dows  (whether  there  were  one  or  two  I  do  not  remember). 
Above  the  bench  was  a  row  of  tools,  chisels  and  the  like 
and  some  planes  near-bv,  probably  moulding-planes  also. 

At  the  right  (west)  of  tire  southern  window  were  eight  or 
ten  carved  wooden  eagles,  about  the  size  of  Robins,  with 
spreading  wings,  varying  somewhat  in  size  and  form,  but 
not  very  much.  Beyond  them,  in  the  corner  of  the  room, 
was  a  model  of  the  South  Church  then  standing  above,  next 
door  but  one,  on  Chestnut  St.  (Can  it  be  the  bird-house  now 
at  the  Institute  formerly  owned  by  Edwin  Peabody  and  be¬ 
fore  that  in  the  yard  on  Summer  St.  of  James  Ferguson  the 
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painter?)  The  model  was  about  three  feet  high  to  the  top 
of  the  spire  as  I  recall  it.  There  were  other  objects  in  the 
room  such  as  boards,  chests  and  things  connected  with  the 
carpenter’s  trade,  but  1  do  not  definitely  recall  any  thing  in 
particular,  only  being  interested,  as  a  child  naturally  would 
be,  in  the  eagles  and  the  model  of  the  church.  As  I  remem¬ 
ber  it  the  house  was  an  ordinary  old  fashioned  dwelling  or 
shop,  unpainted.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  must  have  l^n 
six  years  and  three  months  old. 

Thus  ended  the  dynasty  of  craftsmen  of  which  Samuel  Mclntire 
was  the  chief  ornament. 


SAMUEL  McINTIRE  AND  HIS  SOURCES 

By  Abbott  Lowell  Cummings 

Few  figures  in  the  history  of  American  architecture  have  been 
so  thoroughly  investigated  as  Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  late  Fiske  Kimball  in  his  monumental  biography  has 
left  very  httle  of  the  Mclntire  story  unexplored.  On  the  other 
hand,  not  much  has  been  said  about  the  Salem  wood  carver’s 
background  and  his  sources.  In  the  narrow  sense  of  the  word  Mr. 
Kimball  touches  often  upon  Mclntire’s  immediate  sources  in  the 
architectural  books  which  he  used  and  in  the  works  of  men  hke 
Bulfinch.  There  is  only  passing  reference,  however,  to  sources 
more  broadly  defined:  sources  in  the  sense  of  Mclntire’s  roots  in 
the  past  and  in  the  sense  of  his  relationship  to  the  world  in  which 
he  hved.  The  men  who  went  before  him  in  the  field  of  building 
(many  of  whom  he  never  knew)  are  of  vital  importance  to  this 
study.  We  cannot  adequately  understand  Mclntire  the  builder 
without  understanding  his  background  and  other  builders  who 
were  part  of  the  same  tradition.  Mclntire’s  own  growth  from  boy 
to  man,  moreover,  paralleled  the  development  of  a  new  profession¬ 
al  personahty — the  architect  as  we  know'  him  today.  We  shall 
ask,  therefore,  what  the  building  profession  was  like  before  and 
during  Mclntire’s  lifetime  and  what  forces  shaped  the  period 
from  which  emerged  the  architect  in  our  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  The  answers  to  these  questions  can  help  us  in  turn  to  see 
how  Mclntire  fits  into  the  picture.  Was  he  a  traditionalist,  typical 
of  the  men — most  of  them  country  builders — from  whom  he 
sprang?  Was  he  an  innovator,  creating  patterns  for  others  to  fol¬ 
low?  Or  was  he  a  transitional  figure,  a  combining  form? 

Geographically  speaking,  Mclntire  stood  in  a  position  to  be 
influenced  by  more  than  one  current  of  thought.  On  the  one  hand, 
though  a  resident  of  sea-port  Salem,  he  was  half  surrounded 
by  small  Essex  County  farming  villages,  rural  in  point  of  view, 
and  served  by  local  country  artisans.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
equally  close  to  Boston,  provincial  and  later  state  capital,  and 
during  his  youth  one  of  the  three  largest  cities  on  the  east  coast. 
As  such  it  attracted  trained  artisans  from  abroad  and  could  boast 
later  one  of  America’s  first  full-fledged  architects.  Though  he  may 
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have  given  little  conscious  thought  to  the  matter,  Mclntire  could 
not  help  but  look  both  ways.  It  seems  no  idle  accident  that  his 
birth  month  should  have  been  that  of  the  two-faced  ]anus. 

Salem  itself,  situated  halfway  between  town  and  country,  was 
described  in  1750  just  before  Mclntire’s  birth  by  Capt.  Francis 
Goelet,  a  New  York  City  merchant,  as  “a  Small  Sea  Port  Towne 
.  .  .  of  abt  450  Houses,  Several  of  which  are  neat  Buildings, 
but  all  of  wood  .  .  .  being  at  a  Convenient  Distance  from  Each 
Other,  with  fine  Gardens  back  their  Houses.”^  By  1796,  when  an¬ 
other  visitor,  Yale  University’s  president,  Timothy  Dwight, 
recorded  his  impressions,  the  “Small  Sea  Port  Towne”  had  grown 
in  size  to  be  second  only  to  Boston  in  the  state,  and  ranked  sixth 
as  a  commercial  port  in  the  United  States.  “In  wealth  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  it  is  the  first,”  he  noted.  Although 
only  three  or  four  of  its  fifty-six  streets  were  then  paved,  a  world- 
renowned  commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  with  Europe,  Africa, 
India  and  China  had  made  Salem,  to  use  Dwight’s  own  words, 
“a  commercial  town  in  the  absolute  sense  .  .  .  .  ”  Despite  the 
fact  that  its  chief  activities  were  commerce  and  fishing,  however, 
Dwight  reports  that  of  the  township’s  five  thousand  acres  only 
three  hundred  were  covered  by  houses  and  their  appurtenances, 
leaving  the  rest  for  common  land  and  farms.  This  helps  to  ex¬ 
plain,  perhaps,  why  Salem  never  became  completely  urban  in 
character.  “Their  industry  and  simplicity  have  exposed  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  the  censure  of  their  gayer  and  more  splendid  neigh¬ 
bors,”  he  wTote;  “there  is  not  (in  1796)  a  single  four  wheeled 
pleasure  carriage  in  this  town.”* 

Looking  first  at  the  rural  craftsman  of  the  surrounding  farming 
towns,  one  is  impressed  with  how  little  he  changed  in  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  years.  Until  the  industrial  revolution  was  well 
under  way  in  the  19th  century',  both  his  skill  and  point  of  view 
were  developed  under  the  strict  supervision  of  a  traditional  master- 
apprentice  relationship  which  tied  each  new  generation  to  the  one 
before  it.  As  a  man  who  worked  with  his  hands  the  artisan  was  apt 
to  be  inarticulate,  and  our  first-hand  sources  are  often  limited  to 

1 .  "Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  Capt.  Francis  Goelet,  Merchant 

The  New-England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register  .  .  .  , 
XXIV  (1870),  58. 

2.  Timodiy  Dwight,  Travels;  in  New-England  and  New-York  (New 
Haven,  1821-2),  I,  447-48. 
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account  books,  indentures  and  occasional  building  contracts.  These 
usually  reveal  a  person  upon  whom  the  modem  policy  of  strict 
specialization  would  have  fallen  as  a  sentence  of  doom.  However 
tightly  organized  the  late  medieval  guild  system  was  in  England, 
and  no  matter  how  carefully  the  traditional  apprenticeship  system 
may  have  been  followed  here,  the  records  show  that  in  rural 
areas  the  craftsman  was  versatile  and  craft  boundaries  were  not 
precise.  The  Rev.  William  Bentley  of  Salem  furnishes  a  possible 
explanation  in  a  report  on  November  22,  1806,  of  a  conversation 
with  an  older  person  who  “represents  that  the  arts  were  better  un¬ 
derstood  in  the  first  generation  at  Salem  than  in  any  succeeding. 
The  first  settlers  were  from  old  countries  &  were  men  of  enter¬ 
prise.  In  a  new  Country  they  had  only  the  necessities  of  life  to 
provide  for.  .  .  .  An  ingenious  Carpenter  mades  rakes,  a  good 
mason  laid  cellar  rocks  and  bricks  in  clay.  A  good  painter  became 
a  glazier  of  glass  windows  set  in  lead.  They  taught  what  they 
practiced  not  what  they  knew.”^  And,  of  course,  most  of  these 
men,  like  all  their  neighbors  in  the  virtually  self-sufficient  New 
England  community,  farmed  their  own  land  when  not  working 
at  a  trade.  Thus  their  account  books  are  full  of  routine  farming 
records,  exchange  with  neighbors  of  produce,  cooperation  in  build¬ 
ing  a  fence,  charges  for  riding  to  market,  etc. 

However  much  versatility  there  is,  these  earliest  craftsmen  did 
bring  with  them  from  Europe  the  traditional  building  craft  titles 
and  used  them  more  or  less  consistently  with  more  or  less  fixed 
meanings.  We  find  from  the  start  mention  in  the  records  of  car¬ 
penters,  house  carpenters,  or  housewrights  (as  they  were  variously 
called),  masons,  glaziers,  joiners,  turners,  even  nailers  and  tilers, 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  1 7th  century,  painter-stainers  as  well. 
These  artisans  stuck  broadly  to  their  own  crafts  but  were  ready 
always,  seemingly,  to  perform  an  overlapping  task  if  the  need 
arose,  a  situation  which  was  largely  related,  as  Bentley’s  reference 
would  imply,  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

As  in  all  other  crafts  a  certain  occupation  would  carry  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  in  a  single  family.  Bentley  refers  to 
this  when  he  speaks  of  Samuel  Mclntire  as  “descended  of  a  family 
of  Carpenters” — a  remark  well  borne  out  by  a  study  of  the  family 

i.The  Diary  of  William  Bentley,  D.D.  .  .  .  (Salem,  1905-14),  III, 
263. 
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genealogy.^  While  Mclntire’s  own  grandfather,  Philip  Mclntire, 
was  a  husbandman,  as  recorded  in  contemporary  deeds,  one  of  his 
great-uncles  was  a  housewright  (Thomas  Mclntire  of  Salem  and 
Charlton,  Massachusetts)  and  another  was  a  joiner  (Samuel 
Mclntire  of  Reading).  His  father,  Joseph  Mclntire,  was  a  house¬ 
wright,  and  two  of  his  father’s  own  cousins  were  housewrights  as 
well  (Eleazer  Mclntire  of  Salem  and  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  and 
John  Mclntire  of  Salem).  In  Samuel’s  own  generation  there  were 
at  least  six  known  practicing  members  of  the  building  craft :  Sam¬ 
uel  and  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Angier  of  Salem,  all  described  as 
housewrights  in  the  early  deeds,  and  their  second  cousins,  also 
three  brothers,  Robert,  John  and  Samuel  Daniels  Mclntire,  simi¬ 
larly  listed  in  the  deeds  as  housewrights.  To  complete  the  picture 
we  should  add  Samuel’s  own  son,  Samuel  Field  Mclntire,  carver, 
and  his  nephew  Joseph  Mclntire,  housewright  and  car\’er.® 

Looking  in  closer  detail  at  the  work  of  the  building  artisan  and 
at  the  carpenter  in  particular,  we  can  find  much  information  in 
the  contracts  of  the  period,  for  example  that  of  Sept.  27,  1659,  by 
which  “william  Auerill  of  Ipswich  carpenter”  agreed  to  build  an 
addition  to  the  house  of  Richard  Jacob  in  that  town.  Averill  was 
“to  provide  Clabbord  and  shingle  for  the  forsaid  building  and  to 
Lay  them  Allso  he  is  to  Lay  three  flors  with  Joys  and  bord  and  to 
make  4  windows  .  .  .  pertitions  and  dors  to  Close  the  Roms  Corn- 
pleat  .  .  .  .”®  The  contract  included  a  promise  also  “to  make  a 
table  and  frame  of  1 2  or  14  foot  Long  and  a  joyned  forme  of  4  foot 
Long  and  a  binch  Behind  the  table,”  all  of  which  speaks  for  it¬ 
self,  showing  that  Averill  did  both  rough  carpentry'  and  finish 
work  and  made  furniture  as  well.  He  did  not,  however,  do  all  the 
work  himself  as  a  later  court  reference  reveals  that  Thomas  Clark 
of  Noddle’s  Island  cleft  out  for  William  Averill  about  1200  clap¬ 
boards  and  shingles  in  Richard  Jacob’s  yard.'^ 

An  even  more  comprehensive  survey  of  the  early  carpenter’s 
work  is  found  in  the  account  book  of  Joshua  Buffum  of  Salem, 
probably  the  earliest  surviving  account  book  of  a  carpenter  in  New 

4.  Ibid.,  IV,  6. 

5.  Robert  Harry  Mclntire,  Descendants  of  Philip  Mclntire  .  .  .  (Lan- 
cester.  Pa.,  1941). 

6.  George  Francis  Dow,  “Building  Agreements  in  Seventeenth-Century 
Massachusetts,”  Old-Time  New  England,  XIII  (1922),  29-30. 

7.  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Salem,  191 1-2 1),  II,  266-67. 
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England  (if  not  elsewhere).  Buffum  describes  himself  as  a  “Car¬ 
penter”  in  a  deed  of  1694,  and  along  with  such  normal  carpentry 
items  as  the  making  of  a  “mantelltree,”  “framen  and  bordeing” 
a  house,  and  “raisen”  a  corn  barn,  there  are  entries  for  finish  de¬ 
tail,  masonry  work  and  miscellaneous  construction  as  well: 

forbyeing  and  cartind  of  tymber  (1679) 

for  Engcnes  [Indians]  helpe  aboute  making  morter 

for  windos  making  and  stayeres  making 

for  Irone  worke  beside  casmentes  and  selere  dore 

for  worke  a  boute  his  drain  (1695) 

for  a  brick  mould 

for  sitting  his  gat  postes  and  maken  ye  gate  ( 1700) 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  in  1685,  according  to  the  account  book, 
he  built  a  “Bridge  at  the  Mills  belonging  to  the  Trasks”  and  in 
1688  contracted  to  build  a  sawmill  in  Salem  for  which,  as  the 
accounts  show,  he  not  only  dug  the  foundation  but  did  the  iron 
work  as  well.® 

The  Builder’s  Dictionary,  published  in  London  in  1734,  de¬ 
scribes  carpentry  as  “the  Art  of  cutting,  framing,  and  joining  large 
Pieces  of  Wood  for  the  Uses  of  Building  ....  The  Rules  and 
Practices  in  Carpentry,  are  much  the  same  with  those  of  ]oinery 
.  .  .  and  so  also  are  the  Tools  or  Instruments  used  by  them, 
and  likewise  the  Stuff  or  Materials.  All  the  Difference  between 
the  two  Arts  consists  in  this,  that  Carpentry  is  used  in  the  larger, 
stronger,  and  coarser  Work;  and  Joinery  in  the  smaller  and  more 
curious.”® 

An  outstanding  master  of  this  “curious”  branch  of  the  art  was 
Thomas  Dennis  of  Ipswich,  who  calls  himself  "joiner.”  We  know 
too  little  about  this  craftsman  of  whom  in  1679  one  Grace  Stout 
bought  a  carved  box  with  a  drawer  in  it  and  to  whom  only  a  few 
pieces  can  be  attributed  on  absolutely  safe  grounds.  The  years 
during  which  he  worked,  however,  coincide  with  a  period  of  un¬ 
usually  rich  embelhshment  in  the  finish  detail  of  Ipswich  houses, 
and  it  is  tempting  to  beheve  that  this  joiner  may  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  work. 

8.  Joshua  Buffum,  Account  book  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  One  of  Buffum’s  daughters,  incidentally,  became  a  great- 
aunt  by  marriage  to  Samuel  Mclndre. 

9.  The  Builder’s  Dictionary:  or.  Gentleman  and  Architect’s  Companion 
.  .  .  (London,  1734),  I,  unpaged  (see  Carpentry). 
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That  joiners  often  executed  the  fine  finish  detail  for  houses  is 
well  illustrated  in  surviving  account  books.  In  the  accounts  of 
Joseph  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Newbury  who  calls  himself  “Joyner,”  for 
instance,  we  find  all  the  familiar  joiner’s  furniture  items: 


by  a  case  of  draws  (1727) 

by  a  cuberd 
by  a  Chist 

by  an  ouel  table  (1728/9) 

by  a  joynt  stool 
by  a  bedsteed 

by  six  chayers  culerd  and  varnished  (1729/30) 

etc. 

in  addition  to  which  are  the  following  accounts  in  connection  with 
work  he  did  on  houses: 


by  3  brick  moulds  (1725) 

by  Laing  flore  in  Garrit  &  Round  Chimly  (1725/6) 

by  makeing  garrit  stayers  (1728) 

by  makeing  a  parftijtion 
by  no  of  claWds  and  Sheaveing  Spliseing 

and  joynting  them  ( 1 729) 

by  5  Crowns  for  windows 

by  makeing  pedement  Outers  &  spouts  &  botem 
bords  &  puting  a  winder  fream  up 
by  a  pair  of  casments  (1733)^® 


A  further  item  occurs  from  time  to  time:  ‘hy  turning  Rounds.” 
This  work  involving  the  use  of  the  lathe  was  performed  apparently 
by  both  carpenter  and  joiner,  but  was  primarily  the  turner’s  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  recently  discovered  Gaines  family  account  book 
gives  an  excellent  picture  of  their  work.  These  accounts  were  kept 
by  John  and  Thomas  Gaines,  father  and  son,  who  call  themselves 
turners  in  the  deeds,  though  Thomas  calls  himself  a  “Chare- 
maker”  as  well.  Chairs  were  certainly  one  of  their  staple  products 
as  the  accounts  reveal,  but  such  items  as  the  following  can  also  be 
found : 


to  a  pomp  brake  (*713  /4) 

a  spindel  (1724) 

a  handle  for  Chafeing  dish  (1732) 

to  turning  Bedposts  (*757) 


10.  Joseph  Brown  Jr.,  Account  book  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem, 
Massachusetts. 
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And  in  the  building  line  we  find: 


to  a  thousand  of  lauths 

to  a  Vain  Stock  and  acorn 

to  a  Days  work  Culerng  yr  House 

to  turning  a  pinecle  for  ye  Little  House 

to  Batens  for  Doars 

to  turning  20  pins  for  yr  house 

to  Turning  Banisters  for  fullers  Pew 


(1719) 

(1723/4) 

(175O 

(1752) 

(1754) 

C1757) 

(1760) 


11 


There  is  also  entered  under  date  of  September,  1757,  "to 
fetching  a  Load  of  Clay  &  Brick”  which  brings  up  the  question 
of  masonry  work.  One  of  the  important  documents  preserved  by 
the  Institute  is  the  contract  dated  Feb.  19,  1674/5,  between 
"Daniel  Andrewes”  of  Salem,  “Mason,”  as  he  calls  himself  in  the 
deeds,  and  Jonathan  Corwin.  The  work  was  to  “be  bestowed  in 
filling,  plaistering  &  finishing”  Corwin’s  house,  the  so-called 
“Witch  House”  on  Essex  Street  in  Salem.  Andrew  was  to  “dig  & 
build  a  Cellar  ...  to  underpin  the  Porch,  &  the  remaining  part 
of  the  house  ...  &  to  make  steps  with  Stones  into  ye  Cellar 
.  .  .  he  is  to  take  downe  the  Chimneys  which  are  now  standing 
...  &  to  rebuild  the  said  Chimneys  with  five  fireplaces  .  .  . 
also  to  fill  ye  Gable  Ends  of  the  house  with  bricks,  &  to  plaister 
them  with  Clay  .  .  .  [and]  To  Lath  &  plaister  the  partitions  of 
the  house  with  Clay  &  lime  .  .  . 

The  role  of  the  mason  was  still  unchanged  a  century  later  when 
on  July  I,  1773,  Thomas  Dawes  of  Boston,  “bricklayer,”  as  he 
is  described  in  the  records,  billed  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
for  work  on  the  Old  Statehouse,  including  rebuilding  and  re¬ 
pairing  the  brick  work  and  chimneys,  pointing  of  masonry,  lath¬ 
ing  and  plastering  and  “whitewashing  the  Council  Chamber  & 
Lobby,”  a  task  commonly  performed  by  masons  throughout  the 
early  period.^* 

To  complete  the  picture  there  should  be  some  mention  of  the 
glaziers  and  painters.  We  have  seen  that  the  joiner  often  painted 
and  varnished  his  own  work,  that  Thomas  Gaines,  the  turner, 
painted  a  house,  and  that  sometimes  the  carpenter  was  responsible 


11.  John  and  Thomas  Gaines,  Account  book  (Ms.),  The  Henry  Francis 
DuPont  Winterthur  Museiun,  Winterthur,  Delaware. 

12.  Corwin  family  papers  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

li.  Bostonian  Society  Publications,  V  (1908),  128-29. 
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for  setting  windows.  Yet  both  glazing  and  painting  were  well- 
estabUshed  crafts  with  their  own  practitioners .  James  Browne  of 
Salem,  glazier,  for  instance,  was  given  a  sub-contract  in  1672  by 
John  Fiske,  carpenter,  of  VVenham,  who  was  building  the  meet¬ 
inghouse  in  Salem,  to  make  all  the  glass  for  the  new  house  and  to 
put  it  up.*^  And  of  painter-stainers,  as  they  called  themselves,  it 
need  only  be  said  that  they  appear  before  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  Their  bills  and  account  books  through  the  Colonial 
period  reveal  a  pattern  of  both  ornamental  and  practical  house 
painting. 

Within  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  so  before  Mclntire’s  birth 
there  appeared  a  new  source  of  knowledge  in  the  field  of  building 
in  the  form  of  the  architectural  handbook.  These  builder’s  guides, 
as  they  were  called,  contained  practical  building  information  and 
designs  which  the  builder  could  use  literally  or  upon  which  he 
could  improvise.  From  this  time  on  one  can  find  the  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  for  much  of  our  Colonial  architectural  detail,  as  for 
example  the  elaborate  chimney  piece  in  the  “Banquet  Room”  of 
the  Jeremiah  Lee  House  in  Marblehead  (Fig.  17),  copied  from  the 
well-known  plate  51  of  Abraham  Swan’s  British  Architect  (Lon¬ 
don,  1745).  W'e  will  probably  never  know  the  name  of  the  artisan 
who  carved  this  work,  perhaps  the  finest  of  its  period  in  New 
England,  and  so  cannot  know  whether  he  called  himself  carpenter, 
joiner  or  carver. 

We  know  more,  however,  about  the  almost  equally  fine  work 
of  the  pulpit  of  the  Ipswich  meetinghouse,  built  in  1749,  and 
about  the  men  who  carved  it.  Although  the  meetinghouse  itself 
was  taken  down  in  1846,  the  pulpit  and  its  canopy  were  preserved 
and  can  now  be  seen  in  the  balcony  of  the  present  church  (Figs. 
18  and  19).  An  early  minister  who  came  to  Ipswich  in  1805  and 
was  in  touch  with  older  inhabitants  who  (as  he  says)  remembered 
the  building  of  the  1749  house  tells  us  that  “the  pulpit  was 
planned  and  partly  finished  by  Abraham  Knowlton,  who  [while 
at  work  on  this  building]  .  .  .  took  a  severe  cold,  which  brought 
on  a  fever,  of  which  he  died.  His  son,  a  young  man  of  about  nine¬ 
teen,  completed  what  his  father  happily  began.  The  sounding- 
board  over  my  head,  the  brightest  ornament  of  this  temple,  though 

14.  Records  and  Files  of  the  Quarterly  Courts  of  Essex  County  Massa¬ 
chusetts  (Salem,  1911-21),  V,  245-46. 
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planned  by  the  father,  was  wrought  chiefly  by  the  son.”*®  We  can 
identify  these  men  as  Abraham  Knowlton,  Jr.,  of  Ipswich,  “Joiner," 
and  his  son,  called  Abraham  Knowlton  3d,  “Joyner,”  who  is  cred¬ 
ited  also  in  later  church  records  with  building  a  table  and  painting 
the  canopy. 

Did  Mclntire  know  of  this  work?  Did  he  ever  see  it?  His  fellow 
townsman  and  contemporary,  the  Rev.  Wilham  Bendey,  did 
and  writes  as  follows  on  June  21,  1810:  “At  Ipswich  we  went 
into  the  first  Church,  which  was  built  in  1749,  to  see  the  Cor¬ 
inthian  Gilt  Capital  under  the  Canopy  &  the  excellent  work  of 
the  pulpit.  ...  It  is  said  that  in  building  the  other  house  [an¬ 
other  meetinghouse  built  in  town  in  1747]  a  workman  was  sent 
from  Boston  for  the  pulpit  &  a  Mr.  Knowlton  entered  into  compe¬ 
tition  &  let  his  pride  assist  this  execution  which  was  unexampled 
at  that  day.  .  .  .  ”** 

Performed  less  than  a  decade  before  Mcintire’s  birth,  this  work 
hes  in  the  immediate  background  of  the  period  in  which  he  grew 
up.  These  men  were  his  immediate  forerunners,  the  artisans  with 
whom  his  father  would  have  worked.  Individual  expression  was 
not  a  conspicuous  factor,  Bendey’s  references  to  Knowlton’s 
“pride”  which  assisted  his  “execution”  notwithstanding.  Often  the 
ardsan  seems  to  have  fared  no  better  than  the  miller  or  tanner 
in  terms  of  public  recognition,  and,  like  the  man  who  carved  the 
Lee  House  chimney  piece,  is  now  forgotten.  The  Knowltons  and 
others  whom  we  have  identified  are  remembered  today  because 
we  have  discovered  their  names  in  the  record,  or  because  their 
bills  or  account  books  have  happily  survived,  or  because  in  some 
other  way  chance  has  perpetuated  their  name.  Seldom  do  we  know 
of  them  because  they  were  celebrated  or  recorded  by  their  con¬ 
temporaries  in  connection  with  a  design.  Not  until  1800  and 
later  is  it  common  to  find  references  such  as  the  following  from 
Bendey’s  diary  when,  in  describing  a  new  Registry  of  Deeds 
in  Salem  under  date  of  March  23,  1807,  he  notes,  “Plan  by 
Macintire.”*'* 

Samuel  Mcintire’s  father,  Joseph  Mclntire,  the  master  who 

1 5.  The  Rev.  David  T.  Kimball,  The  Last  Sermon  Preached  in  the 
Ancient  Meeting  House  of  the  First  Parish  in  Ipswich,  February  22,  1846 
(Boston,  1846),  p.  10. 

16.  Bentley,  Diary,  III,  526. 

17.  Ibid.,  Ill,  281. 
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presumably  trained  him,  was  an  artisan  in  the  traditional  pattern, 
called  “Housewright”  and  "House  Carpenter”  in  the  contemporary 
record.  The  inventory  of  his  estate,  taken  Oct.  31,  1776,  hsts  "5 
books  on  Architecture” —  a  good  number  for  any  artisan,  and  an 
itemized  account  of  tools  "In  the  Workshop”  includes  carpenter’s 
hewing  and  framing  tools  and  finishing  tools  as  well,  among  which 
are  hsted: 

4  mould. g  plains 
4  pannell  Do. 

2  Mitre  Boxes 
4  turning  toob 
25  Chisels,  Gouges  &  Files 
I  Glew  pott 
I  Sett  of  Gripes 
I  Vice^* 

This  detailed  inventory  of  tools,  which  Mr.  Kimball  does  not 
mention,  provides  the  only  concrete  evidence  we  have  that  Samuel 
Mclntire  may  have  learned  not  only  the  craft  of  a  housewright 
from  his  father  but  the  rudiments  of  joinery  and  carving  as  well. 

Of  particular  interest  in  this  same  inventory  are  the  following 
items: 

1  Scale  &  2  Rules 

2  pr.  Compases 

I  pr.  brass  Dividers 

which  suggest  the  making  of  drawings,  though  judging  from  others 
of  the  period  which  have  been  preserved,  these  would  probably 
have  been  unprofessional  in  the  extreme.  That  housewrights  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  did  occasionally  draw  plans  is  further  shown 
in  a  bill  for  “Drafting  2  plans”  submitted  in  1753  by  William 
More  of  Boston,  “housewright,”  who  executed  much  of  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  Hancock  House  on  Beacon  Hill.^* 

Much  of  what  we  know  about  Joseph  Mclntire’s  work  comes 
from  the  one  surviving  contract  of  his  which  was  made  with 
Jonathan  Mansfield  of  Salem  on  July  10,  1758,  when  Samuel 
Mclntire  was  but  a  year  and  a  half  old.  Mr.  Kimball  has  described 
this  contract,  and  it  need  only  be  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to 
the  "House  Carpintery”  work,  Joseph  Mclntire  and  Samuel  Lus- 

18.  Essex  County  Registry  of  Probate,  Docket  No.  18108. 

19.  Hancock  Papers  (Ms.),  Vol.  Ill,  Baker  Library,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 
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comb,  Jr.,  co-contractors,  agreed  also  to  do  the  “House  Joyners  work 
to  &  for  ye.  finishing”  of  a  house  which  was  then  standing  as  a 
frame  only.  In  addition  to  casing  the  beams,  paneling  the  rooms, 
and  erecting  the  stairs,  they  were  to  put  up  windows  and  “Glaze 
all  ye.  Sashes,”  “Paint  ye.  Sides  &  Ends  once  over  .  .  .  [and] 
Put  on  Locks  Hinges  Hasps  &  Bolts  &  Latches.  .  .  .  ”2® 

This  work,  what  we  know  of  it  from  photographs  and  surviving 
fragments  (the  house  itself  having  been  demolished),  is  com¬ 
petent,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand  Bentley’s  reference  to  Samuel 
Mcintire’s  carpenter  forebears  as  having  had  “no  claims  on  pubhc 
favour.”^^  Perhaps  it  may  be  significant,  however,  that  according 
to  the  terms  Mansfield  was  to  provide  “at  the  House  ...  all  the 
[stair]  Ballisters  ready  made.  .  .  .”  (Fig.  20) 

Turning  to  Mclntire  himself  and  the  men  with  whom  he 
worked,  many  of  whom  he  knew,  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
he  was  raised  by  an  artisan  father  in  a  then  small  sea-port  town 
surrounded  by  rural  villages,  and  must  have  been  steeped  in  the 
traditions  of  the  country  builders.  This  seems  to  be  true  also  of 
his  contemporary,  Daniel  Bancroft  of  Salem,  called  “housewright” 
in  the  deeds  and  described  by  Bentley  on  June  5,  1818,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  as  “the  most  able  Architect  we  had.  We  gave 
more  to  the  genius  of  Macintire,  as  a  Carver,  but  as  a  practical 
man  in  every  part  of  Carpentry'  in  house  building,  I  have  never 
known  Mr.  B’s  superior. ”22  Most  of  his  surviving  bills  are  for 
routine  carpentry  work,  and  in  one,  largely  for  exterior  finish,  it 
is  stipulated  that  “Carved  or  turnd  work”  was  not  to  be  included.** 

In  the  period  of  Salem’s  great  prosperity  following  the  American 
Revolution,  however,  a  growing  number  of  highly  specialized 
craftsmen  drifted  into  Salem.  Some  of  them  came,  as  Bentley 
reported  in  1 8 1 1 ,  "to  get  wealth  by  other  means  than  the  slow 
gains  of  its  inhabitants” — a  good  case  in  point  being  the  Sander¬ 
son  brothers,  cabinetmakers,  originally  from  Watertown.**  Others 
were  imported  (or  their  work  was)  by  such  leading  citizens  as 
the  Derbys.  These  included  the  Skillin  brothers,  carvers  and  Dan- 

20.  Mclntire  Papers  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

2 1 .  Bentley,  Diary,  IV,  6. 

22.  Ibid.,  IV,  525. 

23.  Mclntire  Papers  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

24.  Bentley,  Diary,  IV  55;  Mabel  M.  Swan,  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver 
and  the  San^rsons,  Early  Salem  Cabinet  Makers  (Salem,  1934). 
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iel  Raynerd,  the  stucco  worker,  who  called  himself  “mason”  in 
the  deeds. 

Though  the  city  is  the  traditional  center  of  skilled  artisanship, 
and  though  Boston  had  her  full  share  of  speciaUsts,  there  seem 
to  have  been  very  few  carvers.  In  a  tax  list  of  1780  which  enum¬ 
erates  seventy  housewrights  and  carpenters^®  and  seventeen  cabin¬ 
etmakers  and  chair-makers,  there  are  only  six  carvers  listed.  The 
carver,  we  assume,  was  present  in  the  sea-port  town  largely  for 
work  on  ships.  The  term  seldom  if  ever  appears  in  rural  areas,  and 
much  of  the  finely  carved  woodwork  of  houses  in  the  Bulfinch- 
Mclntire  tradition  throughout  New  England  continued  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  superior  housewrights  and  joiners  (Fig.  21). 

In  finding  how  Mclntire  fits  into  all  of  this  it  is  interesting  first 
to  see  what  he  called  himself  and  what  others  called  him.  As  early 
as  1785  he  was  described  in  the  deeds  as  “housewright.”  Ehas 
Hasket  Derby  referred  to  him  as  a  carpenter  in  1784,  and  later, 
between  1794  and  1799,  as  a  joiner.  Bentley,  on  Oct.  8,  1802, 
called  him  a  “Carver”  and  in  the  same  breath  a  “Carpenter,  or 
Cabinet  maker.”  The  Salem  Gazette  at  his  death  in  1 8 1 1  de¬ 
scribed  his  as  a  “Carver,”  and  the  town  clerk,  recording  the  same 
event  with  a  flourish,  called  him  the  architect  of  Salem. 

Those  bills  of  his  w'hich  have  survived  reveal  clearly  a  pattern 
of  development  which  begins  with  the  early  work  he  performed 
in  company  with  his  brothers.  In  1787-8,  for  example,  “Joseph 
Mclntire  &  Brother”  submitted  bills  “for  gaits  North  Side  the 
House,”  “for  Building  Little  house  shed,  finishing  2  upper  Chamber 
&  entry  to  the  same  &  Building  pig  sties.  .  .  .”  As  early  as  1786 
Joseph  Mclntire  “&  Brothers”  submitted  a  bill  “to  Carving  Capi- 
talls  for  front  Door”  which  with  other  certain  bills  tells  us  that 
both  ship  and  house  carving  were  being  then  performed.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  all  the  brothers  were  doing  more  or  less  rou- 

25.  “Assessors’  Taking  Books’  of  the  Town  of  Boston,  1780,’’  Bostonian 
Society  Publications,  IX  (1912),  9-59.  It  is  assumed  throughout  this  paper 
that  the  work  of  the  carpenter  and  housewright  was  similar  if  not  identical 
during  the  Colonial  period  and  later.  In  the  Boston  directories  before  1800 
“housewright”  appears  many  more  times  as  a  title  than  that  of  any  other  of 
the  building  artisans,  but  the  term  “carpenter”  can  be  found  along  with 
it.  In  the  1780  tax  return  on  twelve  Boston  wards  the  term  “housewright” 
is  used  almost  exclusively,  but  two  of  the  wards  in  their  returns  refer  to 
“carpenters”  only,  as  though  the  “taker”  in  that  ward  were  using  a  term 
with  which  he  was  more  familiar  (or  preferred)  for  more  or  less  the  same 
occupation. 
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tine  carpenter-joiner’s  work  in  this  early  period,  even  “to  making 
Sashes  94  Squares,”  “to  mending  Slay”  (1784),  and  “huing 
[fence]  posts  and  Setting”  them  up  (1787). 

While  the  brothers  remained  pretty  much  at  this  level  of  opera¬ 
tion  there  is  during  Samuel  Mcintire’s  own  career  a  steady  drift 
in  the  direction  of  specialization.  Though  he  continues  to  per¬ 
form  carpentry  work,  as  the  following  excerpts  from  his  bills  will 
indicate,  the  emphasis  increasingly  shifts  to  design  and  carving: 

to  altering  ve  tops  of  the  quarter  galleries  and  sun¬ 
dry  small  jobs  on  the  ship  Grand  Turk  (1791) 

to  Sundrie  Drawings  for  Summer  Houses  (t793"4) 

to  Carving  4  Vases  for  the  Summer  House 
to  Building  the  Summer  House  at  the  Farm 
to  Making  window  Blinds  for  four  arch  windows 
to  making  and  putting  up  four  brackets  for  images 
[for  figures  carved  by  the  Skillins] 
to  Carving  Bass  Mouldings  &  Brackets  for  a  Case 


Drawers  Made  by  Mr  Lemon  (1796) 

to  Carving  Head  with  its  Brackets  &  traill  for  the 

New  Ship  Mount  Vernon  (1798) 

to  Composition  Ornaments  for  a  Chimney  Piece  (1801) 
[to]  Pr.  of  hard  wood  Capitals 

to  Carving  Sofa  &  working  top  rail  ( 1 802 


He  does  not  seem  to  have  done  much  turner’s  work  though  his 
father’s  inventory'  listed  turning  tools.  Nor,  as  Mrs.  Swan  has 
pointed  out,  does  he  appear  to  have  done  much  actual  cabinet¬ 
making. 

While  most  of  the  work  on  the  Derby  Mansion,  built  1795-9, 
was  speciahzed  in  the  continuing  tradition  of  great  houses  of 
almost  any  period,  with  Daniel  Bancroft  doing  the  carpentry, 
Mclntire  and  the  Skillins  the  carving,  Daniel  Raynerd  the  stucco 
work,  etc.,  by  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  Tucker  House,  1 808- 
9,  bills  show  how  thoroughly  specialization  had  penetrated  even 
the  less  ambitious  houses  of  the  period.  Mclntire  was  paid  for 
“Several  Drawings  for  Dwelhng  house.  Chaise  house.  Barn  &c,” 
and  for  carving  of  the  finish  detail.  Micaiah  Johnson  submitted 
bills  for  turner’s  work,  including  the  columns  and  banisters.  Wil¬ 
liam  Luscomb,  Jr.,  billed  for  painting  and  wall-papering;  Elijah 
Johnson,  Jr.,  was  paid  for  fanlights,  and  Benjamin  Day,  Levi 

26.  Mclntire  Papers  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
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Maxey  and  Thomas  Perkins  billed  for  the  mason’s  work.  Interest¬ 
ingly  enough,  Samuel  Bacall  added  bills  for  stucco  work  and 
plastering,  apparently  of  a  fancier  nature  than  the  regular  mason’s 
work.^^ 

From  Mr.  Kimball’s  study  we  know  that  Mclntire  performed 
work  in  connection  with  houses  of  his  own  design,  that  he  occa¬ 
sionally  worked  on  houses  designed  by  others,  for  example  the 
Ezekiel  Hersey  Derby  House  in  Salem,  designed  by  Bulfinch,  and 
that  he  executed  designs  which  were  carried  out  by  others,  the 
Lyman  House  in  Waltham  and  the  Lynnfield  Tavern,  for  instance, 
contract  for  the  latter  being  let  out  by  bid.  It  is  this  designing  of 
buildings  which  he  himself  did  not  actually  construct  that  links 
him  with  the  rising  architectural  profession,  and  it  is  now  neces¬ 
sary  to  look  briefly  at  this  phase  of  his  activity  before  summing  up. 

Samuel  Mclntire  lived  in  a  period  of  political  ferment. 
The  American  Revolution,  in  driving  out  the  English  official 
classes,  had  raised  to  a  prouder  estate  the  second  stratum  of  Ameri¬ 
can  society,  including  the  merchants  and  farmers,  “and  in  the 
general  upward  heave  mechanics  soon  found  their  way  higher  in 
the  scale  of  things.’’-*  The  formation  of  the  new  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  moreover,  laid  special  emphasis  upon  America’s  destiny  as 
an  independent  nation,  in  matters  cultural  as  well  as  pohtical. 

This  was  the  period  in  which  the  architect  as  we  know  him  to¬ 
day  emerges  as  a  distinct  professional  personality.  “The  time  has 
been,  within  my  own  recollection,”  wrote  Asher  Benjamin,  born 
just  before  the  Revolution,  “when  New  England  did  not  contain 
a  single  professed  Architect.  The  first  individual  who  laid  claim  to 
that  character  was  CHARLES  BULFINCH,  Esq.  ...  to  whose 
classical  taste  we  are  indebted  for  many  fine  buidings.  .  .  . 
Before  this  time  the  simplest  plans  had  normally  been  worked 
out  by  master-carpenters,  using  stock  traditional  ideas  and  the 
common  builder’s  guides.  More  formal  designs  were  generally 
furnished  by  gentlemen  “architects.”  To  men  Uke  Governor  Fran¬ 
cis  Bernard  who  provided  the  plan  for  the  Second  Harvard  Hall 
in  1764,  or  Peter  Harrison  of  Netvport  who  designed  King’s 


27.  Tucker  Papers  (Ms.),  The  Essex  Institute,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

28.  Charles  Beard,  The  Rise  of  American  Civilization  (New  York, 
1927),  I,  440. 

29.  Asher  Benjamin,  Practice  of  Architecture  (Boston,  1833),  Preface, 
impaged. 
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Chapel  in  Boston,  architecture  was  a  polite  accomplishment  and 
its  practice  virtually  a  civic  duty.  Even  the  prominent  Colonial 
artists  were  called  upon  for  architectural  ideas.  John  Singleton 
Copley  furnished  a  design  for  the  Brattle  Street  Church  in  Boston 
in  1772  (which  was  not  accepted)  and  John  Smibert  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  original  design  of  Faneuil  Hall. 

Bulfinch  was  accidentally  catapulted  into  a  professional  role 
from  the  ranks  of  these  same  gentlemen  “architects.”  Well-born 
and  moderately  well-to-do,  he  was  placed  in  the  counting  house 
of  a  family  friend  and  later  dispatched  to  Europe  for  the  “Grand 
Tour.”  Returning  to  Boston  in  1787,  as  he  tells  us  later,  “I  .  .  . 
passed  a  season  of  leisure,  pursuing  no  business  but  giving  gratui¬ 
tous  advice  in  architecture.  .  .  .  ”  In  1793,  with  some  of  his 
friends,  he  entered  into  a  financial  scheme  for  building  what  was 
to  be  known  as  the  Tontine  Crescent,  two  semi-circular  rows  of 
connected  dwellings  facing  each  other  with  a  park  space  between. 
Although  the  “Crescent”  was  finished  it  brought  financial  ruin  to 
Bulfinch.  “I  was  obhged  to  become  bankrupt  and  assign  the  prop¬ 
erty  for  creditors  .  .  .  ,”  he  continues,  “  and  .  .  .  found  my¬ 
self  reduced  to  my  personal  exertions  for  support.”®® 

Whether  this  accident  had  happened  to  Bulfinch  or  not,  there 
was  change  at  work  in  the  world  of  the  arts  as  well  as  in  the  world 
of  politics,  and  others  stood  on  the  same  threshold  of  elevation  to  a 
new  professional  status.  They  were  to  be  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  the  artisans  as  well  as  from  the  company  of  gentlemen 
“architects.”  Benjamin  himself,  humbly  born  about  1773  and  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  builder  in  the  Connecticut  River  Valley,  left  this 
rural  arena  and  came  to  Boston  to  live  in  1802,  listing  himself 
first  in  the  directories  as  “housewright.”  By  1810,  following  in 
the  wake  of  the  now  well-established  Bulfinch  whom  he  so  thor¬ 
oughly  admired,  he  burst  his  own  chrysalis,  fisting  himself  as 
"architect”  and  thereafter  practicing  as  one. 

We  can  gauge  something,  however,  of  how  unsettled  the  period 
was  in  regard  to  professional  status  when  we  realize  that  Bulfinch, 
who  in  1789  at  the  outset  of  his  career  fisted  himself  in  the 
directory  as  “gentleman,”  and  in  1796  as  “esq.,”  was  on  the  other 
hand,  after  1800,  during  a  period  of  prolific  activity,  fisted  con- 

30.  Charles  A.  Place,  Charles  Bulfinch  Architect  and  Citizen  (Boston, 
*925).  PP-  *5.  69. 
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tinuously  as  “superintendant  of  police,"  a  salaried  position  which, 
of  course,  meant  a  great  deal  to  him  after  his  financial  failure. 

In  the  Boston  area,  at  least,  Bulfinch  can  be  credited  with  the 
introduction  of  a  new  style,  the  so-called  Federal,  inspired  largely 
by  the  work  of  the  Adam  Brothers  in  England.  This  work  he  had 
seen  and  studied  at  first  hand  in  England,  while  Mclntire  was 
at  work  on  the  Francis  Boardman  House  on  Washington  Square  in 
Salem,  still  using  pre-Revolutionary  War  academic  formulae  and 
the  design  books  of  Batty  Langley,  which  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  quarry  of  ideas  for  his  father’s  generation. 

To  men  like  Benjamin  and  Mclntire,  who  never  traveled,  the 
printed  source  continued  to  be  of  vital  importance,  and  much 
of  their  own  knowledge  of  the  new  Adamesque  style  came  from 
the  later  i8th  century  handbooks  of  such  men  as  William  Pain. 
In  fact,  these  English  builder’s  guides  had  a  marked  effect  as  well 
on  the  drafting  technique  of  the  rising  professional  generation  to 
whom  the  preparation  of  prehminary  and  finished  plans  became 
increasingly  important.  A  study  of  Mclntire’s  drawings  will  show 
his  inspiration  from  these  sources,  especially  in  the  schematic  ar¬ 
rangement  and  delineation  of  detail  (Figs.  22  and  23). 

In  addition  to  such  a  work  as  Langley’s  Treasury  of  Designs 
which  his  father  would  have  used  before  him,  we  know  that 
Mclntire  owned  Isaac  Ware’s  Complete  Body  of  Architecture  and 
had  access  to  James  Gibb’s  Book  of  Architecture,  both  of  which 
were  more  formal  than  the  simple  carpenter’s  handbooks.  Ben¬ 
jamin  also  had  access  to  Gibbs,  and  these  works,  to  be  found 
before  the  Revolution  more  or  less  only  in  the  hbrary  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  “architect,”  are  another  indication  of  the  elevated  position 
to  which  their  newer  owners  had  risen. 

Whether  Mclntire  had  seen  the  Ipswich  pulpit  or  not,  it  is  clear 
that  he  noticed  and  was  impressed  with  what  was  going  on  in 
his  own  period.  Sketches  which  he  made  of  finish  details  in  the 
Bulfinch  designed  Barrell  House  at  Charlestown  are  preserved 
among  his  papers  (Fig.  24),  and  we  know  that  he  traveled  to  Exe¬ 
ter  and  Newburyport  to  see  the  recently  built  churches  there 
before  undertaking  the  design  of  the  South  Church  in  Salem. 
His  ownership  of  engraved  prints  also  sets  him  apart  from  the 

31.  Fiske  Kimball,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver,  the  Architect  of  Salem, 
(Portland,  Me.,  1940),  p.  102. 
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artisan  and  tends  to  identify  him  with  men  hke  Bulfinch  who 
owned  the  same  kind  of  sources.  In  his  design  for  the  Derby  Man¬ 
sion  in  1795,  as  we  know,  Bulfinch  made  use  of  a  print  of  the 
Provost’s  House  in  Dublin,  pubhshed  in  1794  and  still  preserved 
among  his  papers.  A  similar  print  owned  by  Mclntire,  that  of  the 
Ironmongers  Hall  in  Fenchurch  Street,  London  (Fig.  25),  reveals 
the  typical  elements  which  appear  in  his  own  three  story  houses 
in  the  American  Federal  style. 

We  cannot  know  what  Bulfinch  thought  of  Mclntire.  He  must 
have  known  of  his  existence  because  of  their  joint  efforts  for  the 
Derbys,  but  in  the  voluminous  Bulfinch  papers,  edited  by  his 
granddaughter,  the  Boston  architect  never  once  mentions  the 
Salem  builder,  not  even  by  indirection.  He  was  basically,  in  the 
words  of  Bentley,  an  “ingenious  mechanic.”®-  If  Bentley  also  called 
him  an  architect,  as  did  others,  we  cannot  attach  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  term  which  being  now  more  generally  a  part  of 
the  common  vocabulary  is  used  with  looseness  and  as  a  generous 
courtesy  in  the  pride-filled  new  Republic.  Recall  that  Bentley  also 
calls  the  carpenter  Bancroft  an  architect. 

It  is  more  tempting  to  suggest,  in  answer  to  the  question  posed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  that  Mclntire  the  person  was  as 
truly  transitional  as  a  building  or  any  work  of  art  can  be  transi¬ 
tional.  Thoroughly  rooted  in  a  craftsman’s  tradition,  and  born  to 
that  station  in  life,  he  lived  and  worked  in  a  community  which, 
too,  was  rooted  in  these  same  practices,  but  through  which  the 
winds  of  change  had  begun  to  blow.  Mclntire  never  left  his  na¬ 
tive  town,  as  did  the  artisan  Benjamin,  born  to  the  same  station 
in  life.  Nor  was  he  ever  catapulted  into  a  new  professional  role 
by  classic  misfortune,  as  was  Bulfinch.  He  was  certainly  aware, 
however,  of  the  new  professional  ferment  and  was  affected  by  it. 
His  traditional  craftsman’s  position  in  the  world  was  undergoing 
significant  change.  Though  “originally  bred  to  the  occupation  of 
a  housewright,”  as  one  newspaper  reported  at  his  death,  "his  vig¬ 
orous  mind  soon  passed  the  ordinary  limits  of  his  profession,  and 
aspired  to  the  highest  departments  of  the  interesting  and  admir¬ 
able  science  of  architecture,  in  which  he  had  advanced  with  a 
steady  and  sure  step  far  beyond  most  of  his  countrymen.”®®  We  see 

32.  Bentley,  Diary,  II,  427. 

33.  Salem  Gazette,  Feb.  12,  1811. 
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Mclntire  today  as  a  man  neither  completely  artisan  nor  completely 
architect,  one  who  combined  the  functions  of  both  in  degrees 
that  were  controlled  to  a  large  extent  by  the  environment  or 
locality  in  which  he  worked.  Speaking  in  an  architectural  sense 
we  like  to  think  that  Mclntire  made  Salem,  but  as  long  as  the 
carpenter-carver-designer  kept  his  home  in  this  sea-pwrt  commun¬ 
ity,  lying  halfway  between  the  farming  town  and  the  capital  city, 
then  Salem  just  as  surely  made  Mclntire. 


THE  FURNITURE  OF  McINTIRE 


By  Dean  A.  Pales,  Jr. 

Around  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  fires  of  controversy  about 
Mclntire  furniture  burned  so  brightly  between  two  distinguished 
scholars  that  the  greatest  discoveries  about  his  furniture  were 
made  in  that  period.  The  years  have  gone  by,  however,  and  in 
the  interim  the  articles  by  Mrs.  Swan  and  the  late  Fiske  Kimball 
in  Antiques  have  been  digested  and  synthesized  by  all  interested 
persons.^  The  finest  single  work  on  this  subject  is  Mrs.  Swan’s 
small  book,  Samuel  Mclntire  and  the  Sandersons,  published  by 
the  Essex  Institute  in  1934. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  look  anew  at  the  furniture 
carved  by  Samuel  Mclntire  and  his  son  Samuel  Field,  and,  aided 
immeasurably  by  this  earlier  research,  to  see  and  examine  not  only 
their  productions,  but  how  their  furniture  works  fit  in  with  and 
represent  the  highest  development  of  early  Federal  American 
furniture. 

While  independence  had  been  achieved  and  the  Colonies  were 
states  in  a  new  republic,  cultural  ties  with  England  slackened 
little  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Before  the  Revolution, 
English  decorative  arts  were  completely  affected  by  the  populariza¬ 
tion  of  true  classical  objects  and  motifs  found  in  excavations  in 
classical  Italy.  The  brothers  Adam  popularized  this  new  shle  tre¬ 
mendously;  and  in  furniture,  the  curved  and  carved  fantasies  of 
the  rococo  gave  way  in  the  1760’s  to  the  more  restrained  and 
delicate  shapes  inspired  by  this  new  influence.  The  furniture  de¬ 
signer’s  works  were  highly  instrumental  in  this  change  of  taste. 
George  Hepplewhite’s  The  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholsterer’s 
Guide,  published  posthumously  in  1788,  relied  not  on  cabriole 
legs  and  on  carved  cartouches,  but  on  straight  lines,  straight  taper¬ 
ed  legs,  and  delicate  painting  or  inlay  work.  From  1791  to  1794 
Thomas  Sheraton  brought  out  his  Cabinet-Maker  and  Upholster’ s 
Drawing  Book,  followed  in  1812  by  his  Designs  for  Household 
Furniture.  The  square  tapered  legs  shown  by  Hepplewhite  evolved 

I.  See  Helen  Comstock,  “Mclntire  in  Antiques,”  Antiques,  LXXI  (April 
t957)>  338-341.  This  article  admirably  sums  up  and  lists  all  important 
earlier  articles  appearing  in  this  magazine. 
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into  turned  and  reeded  legs,  and  the  earlier  shield-shaped  backs 
of  chairs  became  more  rectangular  in  form  and  more  ornate.  Both 
men,  however,  were  influenced  by,  and  intent  on  popularizing, 
recently  rediscovered  classical  motifs  such  as  the  urn,  the  tablet, 
and  the  trophy  with  their  full  complement  of  authentic  classical 
decorative  vocabulary — such  devices  as  cornucopias,  shields,  cross¬ 
ed  arrowSj  and  leafage. 

In  America,  the  Revolution  proved  to  be  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  the  earlier  Chippendale  and  the  newer  neoclassical  styles. 
This  change  was  not  felt  immediately  and  completely  in  furniture 
— Heaven  forbid  the  New  Englander’s  accepting  something  new 
at  once — but  by  the  1790’s,  when  Mclntire  started  carving  furni¬ 
ture,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  all  his  productions  in  this  newer 
stv’le. 

The  Salem  area,  even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  w'as  an  im¬ 
portant  center  for  the  decorative  arts.  In  the  Federal  Period,  it 
blossomed  forth  into  the  great  American  center  of  trade.  With 
Boston,  to  which  Salem  had  strong  ties,  this  area  was  responsible 
for  more  fine  productions  than  were  any  other  cabinetmaking 
centers  in  the  country.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  Baltimore  were  backward.  They  were  far  from  it. 
However,  in  the  Salem-Boston  area  were  seen  the  effect  of  the 
bustle  of  world  trade,  the  great  enthusiasm  of  people  who  are  well 
off  and  working  hard — in  short,  a  most  fortunate  blend  of  well¬ 
being  and  ability  that  resulted  in  a  pride  of  their  way  of  life,  their 
homes,  and  themselves. 

In  Salem,  during  the  period  from  around  1790,  when  Mclntire 
started  carving  furniture,  to  1819  when  Samuel  Field  died,  there 
were  over  one  hundred  cabinetmakers,  chairmakers,  carvers,  and 
upholsterers  working.  Of  these,  the  most  important  were  two 
brothers,  Elijah  and  Jacob  Sanderson,  who  had  come  to  Salem 
from  Watertown  and  Lexington  after  the  Revolution.  Starting  in 
partnership  with  Josiah  Austin,  they  created  an  enormous  coopera¬ 
tive  enterprise  in  which  nearly  all  the  furniture  makers  of  the 
area  participated.  Such  men  as  William  Appleton,  Nehemiah 
Adams,  Edmund  Johnson,  William  Hook,  and  Samuel  Mclntire 
took  part  in  this  large  undertaking.  The  Sandersons  felt  that  fin¬ 
ished  pieces  of  furniture  could  be  consigned  to  ship  captains  for 
disposal.  Consequently,  they  provided  huge  “venture  cargoes” 
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which  were  sold  in  America  from  Maryland  southward  through 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  to  New  Orleans,  in  the  West  Indies,  in 
South  America,  and  even  in  Africa  and  India.  A  desk  and  book¬ 
case  at  Winterthur,  labeled  by  Nehemiah  Adams,  was  found  not 
long  ago  in  Capetown,  South  Africa,  where  it  had  been  since  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Either  the  Sandersons  would  purchase  pieces  from  other 
cabinetmakers — sometimes  as  far  away  as  Roxbury — and  sell 
these  with  their  other  productions;  or  other  cabinetmakers  would 
ship  their  pieces  under  their  own  names  and  share  the  proceeds 
with  the  Sandersons.  Cabinetmakers  in  other  cities  such  as  New 
York  tried  this  cooperative  venture  at  this  time,  but  with  neither 
the  energy  nor  the  success  of  Salem. 

Jacob  died  in  1810;  and  though  other  partnerships  were  form¬ 
ed  in  an  effort  to  continue  this  trust,  they  were  not  successful.  The 
embargo  of  1807  did  not  help,  and  finally  a  series  of  lawsuits 
brought  the  venture  to  an  inglorious  end. 

The  furniture  produced  in  Salem  during  this  early  Federal 
period  was  both  constant  in  high  quality  and  varied  in  form.  Large 
singing  panels  of  brightly  figured  mahogany,  with  inlays  of  ebony 
and  holly,  were  used  on  many  of  the  more  elaborate  pieces,  while 
others  were  made  of  such  native  woods  as  maple  and  birch.  After 
1800,  the  square  tapered  legs  on  chairs,  tables,  and  case  pieces 
gave  way  to  turned  members  with  carving  as  popular  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  as  inlay  work  had  been  in  the  previous  decade. 
Some  pieces  were  very'  simple,  while  others  w’ere  highly  elaborate. 
All,  however,  evince  a  delicacy,  which,  while  typical  of  the  period, 
was  inviolable  in  Salem. 

So  much  for  the  background.  Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Mclntires  and  the  part  they  played  in  the  furniture  of  the 
period.  It  is  my  plan  to  examine  some  of  the  works  of  the  father 
roughly  chronologically,  mentioning  the  son  at  the  end.  Samuel 
Mclntire’s  primary  connection  with  furniture  was  as  a  carver 
and  a  designer.  The  age  of  specialization  had  arrived  by  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and,  instead  of  one  man  making  an 
entire  piece  of  furniture,  there  were  turners,  carvers,  inlay  work¬ 
ers,  and  varnishers,  all  of  whom  frequently  combined  their  skills 
on  a  single  piece  of  furniture.  Mclntire’s  genius  was  that  of  a 
carver;  so  it  is  to  carved  pieces  that  our  attention  turns.  A  bill 
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from  Mclntire  to  the  Sandersons  in  1795  mentions  “cutting  6 
chair  backs”  and  “cutting  6  chairs,”  the  only  time  that  carving 
as  such  was  not  mentioned.^  Yet  it  seems  logical  to  assume  that  on 
such  a  small  wooden  area  as  the  pierced  back  of  a  chair,  a  carver 
would  frequently  make  the  whole  thing. 

Documenting  the  work  of  a  carver  can  be  difficult;  yet  in 
Mclntire’s  case,  we  are  fortunate  not  only  in  having  adequate 
proof  of  his  ability,  but  in  having  this  proof  exist  in  both  his  best 
piece  and  in  one  of  the  finest  of  all  American  pieces  of  furniture. 
Mclntire’s  bill  of  1796  to  Madam  Elizabeth  Derby  indicates  the 
chest-on-chest  now  in  the  Karolik  Collection  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston  was  made  by  WiUiam  Lemon  of  Salem;  the 
“Bass  Mouldings  &c  Brackets”  and  “Frieze,  Roses  &c  for  the  top” 
by  Mclntire.®  Here  then,  with  the  exception  of  the  figure  on  the 
top,  is  a  piece  carved  by  Mclntire  exhibiting  a  great  portion  of  his 
ornamental  vocabulary  (Fig.  26).  Each  of  the  bracket  feet  has  a 
cluster  of  grapes  surrounded  by  conventionalized  leafage,  both 
ends  of  the  bracket  having  a  carved  wheat  sheaf.  The  carving  on 
the  whole  foot  is  set  off  against  the  background,  which  was  re¬ 
peatedly  struck  with  a  small  six-pointed  punch.  This  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  “Salem  snowflake”  background.  The  delicate 
treatment  of  the  trigly^ihs  and  metopes  on  the  band  at  the  top  of 
the  foot  was  another  favorite  device  of  his  as  was  the  small  basket 
of  fruit  and  flowers  in  the  center  of  the  base. 

Moving  up  the  lower  section,  there  is  a  pendant  cornucopia  of 
grapes  and  roses  on  each  side.  Directly  above  it  is  one  of  the  “roses 
for  the  top”  mentioned  in  his  bill.  The  punched  background  for 
these  roses  is  not  the  familiar  6-pointed  star,  but  a  more  simple 
and  irregular  one.  Here  we  can  also  see  a  different  treatment  of 
the  metopes.  They  are  rosettes  enclosed  in  beaded  ovals. 

At  the  top,  we  see  the  heights  of  Mclntire’s  carving  shown  on 
the  bowl  of  fruit  in  the  tablet  and  the  two  flanking  figures  sur¬ 
rounded  by  garlands  of  fruit  terminating  in  drapery  folds.  More 
roses  and  grapes  can  be  seen  in  the  urns  at  the  sides,  and  the  gar¬ 
lands  of  fruit  and  flowers  on  the  um  finials  are  the  six-pointed 

2.  The  known  Mclntire  furniture  bills,  as  well  as  all  important  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  Sandersons’  enterprise,  arc  reproduced  in  Mrs.  Swan’s 
book. 

3.  Mclntire  papers,  Essex  Institute. 
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Star-punched  background  and  leafage  similar  to  that  on  the  feet, 
tying  together  the  decoration  of  the  piece  very  neatly. 

This,  then,  is  “the  masterpiece  of  Salem,”  the  treatment  of  the 
various  motifs  of  classical  decoration  done  in  a  unified  personal 
manner  which  spells  out  Mclntire.*  It  is  possible  to  attribute  many 
other  furniture  carvings  to  him  on  the  basis  of  this  piece.  A  proto¬ 
type  of  such  a  fine  piece  should  exist,  and  indeed  it  does.  In  the 
Garvan  Collection  at  the  Yale  University  Art  Galleries  is  a  very 
fine  chest-on-chest  made  in  1791  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby  by  Steph¬ 
en  Badlam,  of  Dorchester,  the  figures  at  the  top  canned  by  John 
and  Simeon  Skillin  of  Boston.  While  comparing  this  to  the 
Mclntire-Lemon  chest-on-chest  debases  both,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Salem-made  example,  while  bettering  its  predecessor  in  wealth 
of  detail,  owed  much  to  the  Boston  piece. 

Other  Mclntire  bills  for  the  carving  of  chairs,  bed  pillars,  a 
sofa,  table  legs,  and  a  bellows  top  exist,  but  none  are  as  important 
as  the  bill  for  the  chest-on-chest.® 

Before  looking  at  some  of  the  sources  for  his  style,  let  us  look 
at  some  other  pieces  that  closely  resemble  details  of  the  chest-on- 
chest.  A  sofa  from  the  Derby  family  in  the  Karolik  Collection  has 
crossed  cornucopias  tied  by  a  ribbon  closely  resembling  those  on 
the  sides  of  the  chest-on-chest  (Fig.  27).  The  triglyphs  and 
metopes  all  along  the  top  rail  are  also  quite  similar.  On  the  arm 
supports  and  legs  are  carved  bunches  of  grapes.  Interestingly 
enough,  when  these  grapes  appear  on  chair  or  sofa  legs,  they  ap¬ 
pear  always  on  the  most  delicately  and  best  carved  pieces  attri¬ 
buted  to  Mclntire. 

At  Winterthur  is  a  very  similar  sofa,  the  big  difference  being 
in  the  highly  masterful  free-standing  basket  of  fruit  carved  in  the 
center  of  the  top  rail  (Fig.  28).  Again  the  arm  supports  and  legs 
exhibit  the  delicate  grape  carving,  in  this  case  the  legs  terminating 
in  crisp  spade  feet. 

Closely  allied  to  the  two  sofas  is  a  card  table,  one  of  a  pair 
from  the  Karolik  Collection  (Fig.  29).  Made  around  1795  for 
the  Derby  family,  it  has  crossed  cornucopias  on  the  center  of  the 
skirt.  An  interesting  variant  on  the  legs  is  seen,  not  in  the  use  of 

4.  Quotation  from  Edwin  J.  Hipkiss,  Eighteenth-Century  American 
Arts:  The  M.  and  M.  Karolik  Collection  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1941).  P-  74- 

5.  See  note  2. 
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clusters  of  grapes,  but  in  pendant  cornucopias  with  flowers  very 
similar  to  those  on  the  upper  part  of  the  base  of  the  chest-on- 
chest. 

Elements  of  a  chair  on  a  bit  more  simplified  note  recall  the  oval 
beaded  pateras  on  the  bottom  of  the  upper  section  of  the  chest-on- 
chest.  This  chair  is  one  of  a  set  made  for  Joseph  Waters,  for  whom 
Mclntire  later  built  a  house  in  1806  and  1807  (Fig.  30).  The 
use  of  dependent  bellflowers  on  the  legs  is  one  of  the  infrequent 
uses  Mclntire  made  of  this  popular  motif.  The  curved  rear  legs 
are  typical  of  the  best  Federal  Salem  chairs. 

A  chair  of  greater  refinements  is  a  marvelous  side  chair. 
Fig.  31.  In  the  back  we  see  such  famihar  devices  as  the  two 
sheaves  of  wheat  at  the  center  of  the  top;  the  carved  flowers  and 
drapery  folds  on  the  um;  the  two  carved,  beaded  pateras;  the  bask¬ 
et  of  fruit  at  the  base  of  the  back,  and  on  the  legs,  the  carved 
grapes  beneath  bowknots. 

These,  then,  are  a  few  pieces  closely  allied  with  the  Derby 
chest-on-chest,  both  in  decoration  and,  in  some  cases,  in  line  of 
family  descent.  As  we  go  on,  we  will  see  that  practically  every 
piece  attributed  to  Mclntire  boasts  some  details  that  ally  it  with 
the  grand  chest-on-chest. 

Using  a  source — whether  actual  or  from  the  printed  page — is 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  an  artist.  It  in  no  way 
takes  away  from  the  originality'  of  a  work  of  art;  in  fact,  the 
treatment  of  a  known  source  by  an  artist  frequently  permits  us 
to  find  out  those  things  about  him  that  are  unique  and  original.  A 
speaker  at  Williamsburg  in  January  gave  a  tongue-in-cheek  defini¬ 
tion  of  originality  as  “the  ability  to  properly  conceal  one’s  sources.” 
While  this  is  not  to  be  denied  at  times,  in  the  case  of  the  great 
artist — and  Mclntire  was  one  in  the  carving  of  furniture — it  is 
the  handling — and  frequently  the  going  beyond — these  sources 
which  is  crucial  to  the  genius  of  the  creator. 

While  Mclntire’s  inventory  contained  many  Enghsh  architec¬ 
tural  pattern  books — some  of  which  contain  motifs  which  found 
their  way  to  his  furniture — it  listed  none  on  furniture  only.  How¬ 
ever,  when  Jacob  Sanderson  died  in  1810,  his  inventory  men¬ 
tioned  “Cabinet  Makers  Guide  (^  or  3  do.  in  company),”  showing 
that  copies  of  Hepplewhite  were  used  in  Salem.® 

6.  Mabel  M.  Swan,  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver,  and  The  Sandersons,  Early 
Salem  CiAinetmahers,  (Salem,  1934),  p.  38. 
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One  use  of  Hepplewhite’s  Guide  can  be  seen  in  the  Elias  Has- 
ket  Derby  chairs,  carved  by  Mclntire  between  1795  and  1800. 
When  we  compare  one  of  the  Derby  chairs  with  Plate  2  of 
Hepplewhite,  we  can  see  a  great  similarity  in  the  form  (Figs.  32, 
33).  Mclntire  has  made  some  changes,  however.  He  has  added 
small  clusters  of  grapes  to  the  two  upright  members  of  the  splat, 
the  base  of  the  splat,  and  on  the  legs.  He  has  moved  the  folds  of 
drapery  from  the  outside  of  the  shield  back  into  the  stiles.  It  is  by 
these  changes — especially  the  addition — that  we  readily  recog¬ 
nize  the  chair  as  his  work.  Had  it  been  executed  as  a  literal  copy 
of  Hepplewhite,  the  chair  might  very'  well  presently  be  installed 
in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  as  a  work  of  the  English  mas¬ 
ter  himself! 

Other  chairs  in  the  Peirce-Nichols  House,  with  a  basket  of 
fruit  on  the  top  rail  and  with  interlaced  backs,  are  similarly  in¬ 
spired  by  Plate  9  of  Hepplewhite’s  Guide. 

The  most  popular  single  motif  used  by  Mclntire  was  the  basket 
of  fruit  and  /or  flowers.  This  device  can  be  seen  on  much  of  his 
architecture  and  furniture.  Figure  34  shows  a  mantel  from  Oak 
Hill  in  Peabody.  The  plaited  basket  of  fruit  and  the  pendant  cor¬ 
nucopias  are  highly  reminiscent  of  decorative  details  used  on  his 
furniture.  If  the  Derby  chest-on-chest  were  not  in  existence,  it 
would  still  be  possible  to  attribute  furniture  carvings  to  Mclntire 
by  careful  stylistic  comparisons  with  certain  architectural  details. 

Plate  1 1  of  Thomas  Shearer’s  Cabinet-Maker's  London  Book 
of  Prices,  published  first  in  1788,  shows  a  sideboard  with  a  basket 
of  fruit  decorating  the  rear  section  of  the  piece.  While  this  device 
enjoyed  popularity  in  neoclassical  decoration,  it  appears  only  rare¬ 
ly  in  design  books  of  the  period.  While  other  sources  have  been 
suggested,  none  seems  more  convincing  to  me  than  Plate  57  of 
Thomas  Rawlins’  Familar  Architecture,  published  in  London  in 
1768  (Fig.  35).  Here  we  see  the  plaited  basket — and  for  good 
measure,  Mr.  Rawlins  has  strengthened  our  case  by  including  a 
bunch  of  grapes  at  the  right-hand  side!  I  am  not  insisting  that 
Mclntire  must  have  used  Rawlins,  but  the  similarities  are  striking. 
In  another  plate,  Rawlins  shows  a  trophylike  device  of  a  crossed 
torch  and  quiver  of  arrow's  very  similar  to  that  on  the  cornice  of 
the  bed  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

While  there  are  no  records  indicating  Mclntire’s  ownership  of 
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any  of  the  works  of  Thomas  Sheraton,  several  pieces  demonstrate 
that  the  Drawing  Book  provided  a  few  designs  for  furniture 
carved  by  Mclntire.  Plate  33  shows  two  armchairs,  the  one  on 
the  right  having  turned  legs  and  a  rectangular  back  with  three 
arches  (Fig.  36).  The  similarities  between  this  design  and  that  of 
an  armchair  carved  for  Jerathmeel  Peirce  shortly  after  he  modern¬ 
ized  part  of  Peirce’s  house  in  1801  are  striking  (Fig.  37).  It  fol¬ 
lows  the  design  of  Sheraton  very  closely,  adding,  however,  certain 
Mclntire  flourishes.  VVe  see  small  rosettes  at  the  bottom  of  the 
two  vertical  members  of  the  back.  Also,  dependent  bellflowers  with 
ribbons  are  set  off  from  the  background  made  with  an  eight- 
pointed  star  punch.  While  this  star-punched  background  is  fre¬ 
quently  found  on  pieces  carved  by  Mclntire,  it  should  not  be 
thought  to  have  been  used  only  by  him.  William  Hook  was  known 
to  have  used  this  device.  Also,  at  Winterthur  are  a  Chippendale 
claw-and-ball-foot  bed  made  twenty  years  before  this  period,  and 
a  pair  of  marble-top  tables  made  in  the  1820's  by  William  Haskell 
of  Salem.  All  three  pieces  make  use  of  a  star-shaped  background 
punch. 

Plate  3  5  of  the  Drawing  Book  provides  a  similar  source  for  the 
sofa  shown  in  Figure  38.  In  1802  and  1803  Mclntire  charged 
Jacob  Sanderson  twice  for  “carving  sofa  and  working  top  rail.” 
While  the  similarities  of  this  sofa  and  the  Sheraton  design  are 
great,  it  is  the  going  beyond  the  original  design  and  through  the 
use  of  combinations  of  his  own,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Mclntire 
achieved  an  originality  of  expression  that  is  unexcelled.  In  the 
top  rail  of  this  sofa  are  famiUar  treatments  of  the  band  of  tri- 
glyphs  and  metopes  and  small  garlands  of  roses  flanking  the  cen¬ 
tral  panel.  The  eagle  in  the  center,  however,  is  a  new  feature.  It 
is  a  device  used  by  Mclntire  only  on  two  known  sofas  and  on  some 
side  chairs  and  shows  the  great  influence  nationalism  had  on  the 
decorative  arts  here  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  A  bill  in 
existence  indicates  that  this  sofa  and  its  companion  were  made  in 
Salem  in  1810  by  Nehemiah  Adams  as  part  of  the  wedding 
furniture  of  Lucy  Hill  of  Billerica.  A  revealing  additional  bit  of 
information  is  found  in  a  letter  to  Lucy  Hill  from  Sally  Hemen- 
way,  her  Salem  friend.  “I  have  purchased  a  brocade  gown  for  your 
sofa  at  thirteen  dollars  exactly  such  a  one  as  Rebecca  Pierce  gave 
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fifteen  for.”’  Not  only  did  Sally  and  Lucy  get  a  bargain,  but  we 
find  that  dress  fabrics  were  used  for  upholstery  in  Federal  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Also,  we  have  another  instance  of  Mclntire’s  joining  forces 
with  another  cabinetmaker,  both  men  having  been  aware  of  Shera¬ 
ton’s  design. 

Other  sofas  of  this  general  t}’pe,  but  with  baskets  of  fruit  and 
flowers  in  the  center  of  the  top  rail,  were  carved  by  Mclntire.  Two 
of  these  show  an  interesting  variant  in  the  use  of  laurel  leaves 
coming  out  of  the  basket.  The  wreath  of  laurel  (Fig.  41,  right) 
was  a  favorite  classical  source  for  decoration,  and  while  it  appears 
on  furniture  carved  by  Mclntire,  it  comes  late  in  his  career — 
after  1805. 

In  the  Karolik  collection  is  a  most  interesting  sofa  which  forms 
a  transition  betw'een  the  earlier  Hepplewhite  style  (Figs.  27,  28) 
and  the  Sheraton  sofas  (Fig.  38)  carved  by  Mclntire.®  While  the 
legs  are  square  and  tapered,  the  shape  of  the  back  and  fonn 
of  the  top  rail  are  like  that  of  Figure  38.  A  pair  of  armchairs  at 
Winterthur  (Fig.  39)  and  a  chair  in  the  Pingree  House  are  very 
similar  in  feeling  to  this  sofa.  All  these  pieces  have  one  interest¬ 
ing  variant  in  the  carving — the  use  of  a  trophy  of  crossed  arrows 
held  together  by  a  bowknot  in  the  center  panel. 

Similarities  are  frequently  found  between  the  decoration  of 
the  Sheraton  sofas  and  architectural  details  of  houses  built  by 
Mclntire  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  bask¬ 
et  of  fruit  and  flowers  on  the  card  table,  however,  is  very  similar 
to  the  center  of  a  mantel  formerly  in  the  Nathan  Read  House 
(Fig.  40).®  The  table  itself  is  attributed  to  William  Hook,  and  is 
very  similar  to  some  of  the  furniture,  now  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  made  by  Hook  for  his  sister  around  1808.  Mclntire’s  only 
contribution  to  this  table  was  the  applied  basket  of  fruit  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  the  center. 

While  the  vocabulary  of  Mclntire  was  a  personal  one,  many  of 
the  sentences  he  wrote  were  of  national  significance.  That  his 
influence  was  strong  on  other  artisans  of  his  own  time  can  be  seen 
in  a  number  of  “almost  Mclntire”  pieces.  On  these,  the  carving 

7.  Hazel  E.  Ciunmin,  Handbook,  Concord  Antiquarian  Society,  Concord, 
Massachusetts  (Portland,  Maine,  1948),  p.  73. 

8.  Hipkiss,  American  Arts,  pp.  186,  187,  Fig.  122. 

9.  Fiske  Kimball,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver,  The  Architect  of  Salem 
(Portland,  Maine,  1940),  Figs.  89,90. 
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lacks  the  vitality  and  finesse  of  the  master,  though  frequently  the 
decorative  devices  are  similar.  This  can  be  seen  nowhere  more 
clearly  than  in  the  works  of  Mclntire’s  son,  Samuel  Field  Mclntire. 
In  addition,  Mclntire  frequendy  based  his  own  works  on  actual 
pieces  made  in  other  centers.  In  the  Essex  Institute  is  a  drawing 
of  a  chair  back  showing  a  type  very  popular  in  Federal  Rhode 
Island.  He  made  several  chairs  of  this  type,  adding  his  own  signa¬ 
ture,  as  it  were,  by  a  small  basket  of  grapes  at  the  base  of  the  splat 
and  carved  leafage  held  by  a  bowknot  on  the  top  rail.^“  The  well- 
known  painted  plume-back  chairs,  ordered  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
from  his  Philadelphia  agents  in  1796,  were  also  translated  into 
carved  examples  by  Mclntire,  the  front  legs  bearing  grape  carving 
as  in  Figure  33.“  It  is  significant  that  Rhode  Island  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  echoes  were  felt  in  Salem.  While  the  productions  of  any 
area  had  characteristics  unique  to  their  makers  and  their  locale, 
a  national  style  did  exist  to  a  certain  degree  in  the  new  republic. 
As  did  other  great  craftsmen,  Mclntire  both  participated  in  and 
went  beyond  this  national  style. 

In  1807,  Mclntire  charged  Jacob  Sanderson  four  dollars  for 
carving  a  bellow's  top.  The  two  shown  in  Figure  41  provide  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  serve  as  a  review  for  Mclntire’s  mature 
style.  The  one  at  the  left  has  crossed  cornucopias  of  grapes,  roses, 
and  wheat  sheaves  tied  together  with  a  bowknot,  on  a  star-punched 
background.  The  one  at  the  right  has  a  plaited  basket  of  fruit 
and  flowers  surrounded  by  leaves  of  laurel  tied  together  at  the 
bottom  with  a  bowknot.  While  two  sheaves  of  wheat  were  used  on 
the  Derby  chest-on-chest,  they  appear  only  rarely  and  in  small 
number  of  Mclntire’s  eighteenth-century-  carving,  while  they  are 
found  in  greater  profusion  on  his  nineteenth-century-  work.  Also, 
as  was  previously-  mentioned,  the  appearance  of  laurel  leaves  also 
occurred  after  1800  on  his  furniture  carving. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  sample  of  some  of  the  pieces  carved  by 
Samuel  Mclntire.  He  also  carved  beds,  other  types  of  sofas  and 
chairs,  chests,  window  seats,  and  at  least  one  sideboard.  From 
evidence  supplied  by  documentation  and  stylistic  analysis,  we 
know  he  began  carving  furniture  early  in  the  1 790’s  and  contin- 

10.  Hipkiss,  Fig.  102  and  2  additional  plates  in  supplementary  plates, 
one  of  which  is  the  drawing  in  the  Essex  Institute. 

1 1.  Edwin  J.  Hipkiss,  "Notes  on  Samuel  Mclntire  and  Elias  Haskett 
Derby’s  Furniture,”  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  XXXII  (Febru¬ 
ary  1934).  32.  P-  15.  Fig.  5- 


Fig.  26.  Chest-o.n-chest  carved  for  Mrs.  Derby. 


Fio.  28.  Sofa  AT  Winterthur  Museum. 


Fig.  29.  Derby  family  card  table. 


Fio.  30.  Chair  made  for  Joseph  Waters.  Fig.  31.  Side  chair. 


Fig.  32.  Chair  carved  for  Elias  Hasket  Derby.  Fig.  33.  Design  from  Hepplewhite’s  Cabinet  Maker  s 

Guide,  Plate  2. 
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Fio.  34.  Mantel  from  Oak  Hill,  Peabody. 


Fig.  35.  Design  from  Thomas  Rawlins’  Familiar  Architecture,  Plate  57. 


Design  from  Thomas  Sheraton’s  Drawing  Book,  Fio.  37.  Chair  carved  for  Jerathmeei.l  Peirce, 

Plate  33. 


Fig.  39.  Armchair  at  Winterthur  Museum. 


Fio.  41.  Bellows-tops  carved  for  Jacob  Sander.son. 


Fig.  44.  Eagle  from  cupola  of  Lynn  Academy. 


Fig.  45.  McIntire’s  bill  for  Lynn  Academy  eagle. 


Fio.  46.  Eagle  from  west  gate  of  Washington  Square,  Salem. 


Fig.  47.  Shop  sign,  or  possibly  a  model  figurehead. 


Fig.  48.  Governor  Winthrop.  Made  for  the  Reverend  William  Bentley. 


Fig.  49.  Voltaire.  From  the  collection  of  the  Reverend  William  Bentley. 
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ued  until  his  death  in  1811.  His  best  work  was  done  between 
1795  and  1805.  While  he  continued  carving  furniture  until  his 
death,  his  great  activity  in  house  work  must  account  for  a  slight 
falling  off  of  the  quantity  of  furniture  at  the  end. 

After  Samuel  Mclntire’s  death,  Samuel  Field  Mclntire  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  carrying  on  his  father’s  business.  He  later 
advertised  the  carving  of  furniture  and  bellows  tops,  and  presum¬ 
ably  continued  this  for  eight  years  until  his  death  in  1819.  Sam¬ 
uel  Field  employed  many  of  the  same  decorative  devices  his  father 
had  used,  but  with  not  the  same  crispness  and  feeling.  One  of 
Samuel  Field’s  key  pieces  of  furniture  is  the  sofa  in  Figure  42, 
which,  according  to  family  tradition,  was  made  by  Jonathan  P. 
Saunders  of  Salem  and  “carved  by  Samuel  Mclntire.’’^*  The  piece 
is  of  the  early  Empire  style,  dating  from  around  1815  at  the 
earliest,  so  we  can  safely  assume  that  Samuel  Field  was  the 
carver.  On  the  center  of  the  top  rail  are  two  cornucopias  pointing 
away  from  each  other  and  tied  by  a  bowknot,  with  a  star-punched 
background.  The  carving  is  different,  however,  and  lacks  the 
sureness,  three  dimensionality  and  delicacy  that  we  have  seen 
previously. 

In  the  collections  of  the  Essex  Institute  are  two  carved  Empire 
paw  feet  for  a  sofa,  with  an  old  label  stating  that  they  were 
carved  by  Mclntire.  Again  style  indicates  that  Samuel  Field  would 
have  been  the  carver.  Thus,  there  is  documentation  of  his  work 
in  the  furniture  field.  There  also  exists,  however,  a  group  of 
pieces  in  the  late  Sheraton  style,  many  of  them  decorated  with 
cornucopias,  eagles,  grapes  and  flowers,  which  probably  were 
carved  by  him. 

One  of  these  is  a  small  work  table,  attributed  to  Nathaniel 
Appleton,  with  carving  by  Samuel  Field  (Fig.43).  First  of  all, 
notice  how  much  heavier  the  legs  are  in  the  Sheraton  card  table, 
chair  and  sofas  we  have  seen  carved  by  the  father  (Figs.  37,  38, 
40).  Stylistically,  the  table  would  date  between  1810  and  1815. 
The  heavy  carved  acanthus  caps  on  the  legs  are  also  characteristic 
of  other  tables  and  a  chest  made  in  the  same  period.  Other  later 
Sheraton  pieces  of  this  sort  include  two  sideboards  in  the  Pingree 
House,  one  with  cornucopias,  the  other  with  eagles  as  the  decora¬ 
tion,  and  a  small  occasional  table  with  one  drawer.  The  post  of  a 

12.  Fiske  Kimball,  “Furniture  Carvings  by  Samuel  Field  Mclntire,” 
Antiques,  XXIII  (February  1933),  57* 
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bed  in  the  Peirce-Nichols  House  demonstrates  the  great  refine¬ 
ment  achieved  by  Samuel,  the  father,  when  using  this  type  of 
capping. 

Returning  to  the  Samuel  Field  table,  the  carving  at  the  top  of 
the  legs  consists  of  daisy-bke  flowers  over  a  star-punched  back¬ 
ground.  While  the  carving  is  excellent,  it  does  not  have  the  singing 
quality  that  we  saw  on  the  Derby  chest-on<hest.  The  flowers,  too, 
are  quite  different  from  any  used  by  the  father.  Samuel  Field’s 
vocabular}'  was  more  limited  and  imitative,  his  sprays  of  grapes 
and  roses  being  generally  coarser  than  those  of  his  father,  his 
cornucopias  and  eagles  not  expressed  with  the  ease  of  those  of  the 
elder  Mclntire.  While  the  works  of  Samuel  Field  are  most  credi¬ 
table,  nevertheless  they  point  up  those  of  his  father  as  outstanding. 
And  it  is  the  glories  of  the  father,  the  imaginative  originator,  not 
the  shortcomings  of  the  son  which  we  are  celebrating  this  year. 

The  furniture  works  of  Samuel  Mclntire  are  as  fine  and  im¬ 
portant  as  those  of  any  American  craftsman.  A  questionable  indi¬ 
cation  of  his  stature  may  be  seen  in  the  plethora  of  pieces  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him.  We  must  not  forget  the  ability  of  the  Skillins  in 
Boston  and  even  such  carvers  as  Daniel  Clark  and  F.  Stokes  of 
Salem,  though  pieces  by  the  last  tw'o  are  not  yet  known.  To  proper¬ 
ly  attribute  furniture  carving  to  Mclntire  the  carving  must  very 
closely  emulate  that  on  the  Derby  chest-on-chest,  its  closely  re¬ 
lated  pieces,  or  a  known  architectural  device.  Great  carving  does 
not  automatically  mean  Mclntire,  although  the  reverse  is  true! 

Combining  originality  with  ability,  Samuel  Mclntire  represents 
the  highest  development  of  Federal  American  decorative  arts.  In 
fact,  his  name,  like  that  of  Duncan  Phyfe,  spells  "early  American” 
to  the  average  person.*®  Not  only  did  he  design  and  create  marve¬ 
lous  furniture  decorations,  but  he  went  beyond  this  and  designed 
the  interiors  in  which  the  furniture  was  to  be  placed,  much  in 
the  manner  of  Robert  Adam  in  England.  The  most  important  fact 
about  Samuel  Mclntire  is  that  not  only  could  he  conceive  the 
whole,  but  he  could  execute  the  particular.  Few  men  indeed  have 
been  so  variously  gifted. 

1 3.  In  Phyfe’s  case,  since  we  know  he  employed  many  workmen  in  his 
shop,  we  can  attribute  certain  pieces  to  “the  workshop  of  Phyfe,”  indicating 
that  while  they  might  not  have  been  the  work  of  the  man  himself,  they 
were  made  under  his  surveillance.  Since  present  research  indicates  a  simi¬ 
lar  situation  did  not  exist  for  Mclntire,  it  seems  best  to  attribute  to  him 
only  those  pieces  that  have  definite  relationships  to  the  Derby  chest-on- 
chest  or  certain  architectural  devices. 


CARVED  FIGURES  BY  SAMUEL  McINTIRE 
AND  HIS  CONTEMPORARIES 

By  Nina  Fletcher  Little 

Samuel  McIntire’s  “genius  in  sculpture”  was  noted  in  Salem 
even  at  the  time  of  his  death.  And  this  was  an  unusually  prompt 
recognition  of  a  local  prophet.  On  his  tombstone,  and  in  three 
obituaries,  references  were  made  to  his  distinction  in  this  medium. 
The  Salem  Gazette  for  February  12,  18 1 1,  said  in  part:  “He  had 
also  made  a  profession  of  the  kindred  art  of  sculpture,  in  which 
he  had  arrived  at  a  very  distinguished  rank.”  This  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  tribute  at  a  time  when  billet  and  figureheads,  scrolls,  and 
sternboards  were  the  chief  output  of  most  seaport  carvers.  These 
men  were  seldom  dignified  by  the  formal  appellation  of  sculptors. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  McIntire’s  chief  encouragement  in 
this  art  emanated  from  the  Reverend  William  Bentley,  pastor  of 
the  East  Church  in  Salem  from  1783  to  1819.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
entries  in  Bentley’s  famous  Diary  which  provide  both  information 
and  local  commentary  on  McIntire’s  work.  Bentley  encouraged 
the  young  architect  and  designer  to  attempt  portrait  busts,  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  these  carvings  which  contributed  to  McIntire’s 
local  fame  and  caused  the  gratified  pastor  to  write  in  his  mem¬ 
orial  :  “This  day  Salem  was  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
men  it  had  in  it.  Samuel  Mclntire,  aet.  54,  in  Summer  Street .  .  . 
In  sculpture  he  had  no  rival  in  New  England  and  I  possess  some 
specimens  which  I  should  not  scruple  to  compare  with  any  I  ever 
saw.  To  the  best  of  my  abilities  I  encouraged  him  in  this  branch.”^ 
Although  portrait  sculpture  was  not  prevalent  in  America  dur¬ 
ing  the  late  eighteenth  century,  Mclntire  was  not  the  only  crafts¬ 
man  who  combined  it  with  ship  and  architectural  carving.  William 
Rush  of  Philadelphia,  Simeon  Skillin  of  Boston,  Joseph  Wilson  of 
Newburyport,  and  William  Deering  of  Kittery,  Maine,  also  at¬ 
tempted  to  execute  in  wood  traditional  sculptural  forms.  A  survey 
of  McIntire’s  work  may  be  enhanced,  therefore,  by  a  brief  review 
of  the  attributes  of  these  four  contemporaries. 

William  Rush  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  July  4,  1756.  His 
father  was  a  ship  carpenter,  and  William  is  said  to  have  been 
I.  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley  (Salem,  1914),  IV,  6. 
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apprenticed  to  Edward  Cutbush  of  London,  the  best  carver  of  his 
day.  Following  the  usual  procedure,  young  Rush  began  his  career 
as  a  shipcarver.  His  earliest  identified  work  is  a  figurehead  of  an 
Indian  trader  which  he  is  believed  to  have  executed  for  the  ship 
William  Penn  about  1789.  After  1800  he  began  to  specialize  in 
portrait  sculpture,  and  executed  large  standing  figures  of  Comedy 
and  Tragedy  in  1808,  Water  Nymph  and  Bittern,  circa  1809.  He 
followed  these  by  other  classical  and  symbolic  subjects,  and  by 
full-length  portraits  and  busts  of  illustrious  contemporaries.  Grad¬ 
ually  Rush’s  exceptional  ability  lifted  his  work  out  of  the  conven¬ 
tional  figurehead  tradition  and  has  earned  for  him  the  designation 
of  “first  native  American  sculptor.”  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  This  institution  pro¬ 
vided  casts  of  famous  European  works  of  art  for  the  advancement 
of  students,  and  Rush  probably  benefited  from  these,  particularly 
in  regard  to  the  pose  of  his  Nymph  and  Bittern. 

Most  self-trained  artists  of  Rush’s  period  relied  heavily  on  art 
instruction  books,  many  of  which  were  imported  from  England  in 
the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  The  Artist’s 
Repository  or  Encyclopedia  of  the  Fine  Arts  was  in  his  library,  and 
its  influence  may  be  discerned  in  his  handling  of  hands,  feet,  eyes 
and  hair.  However,  it  was  his  use  of  living  models,  a  practice 
frowned  upon  at  the  time,  which  gave  his  sculpture  the  vitality 
and  natural  quality  which  distinguish  it  from  the  work  of  his 
contemporaries,  much  of  which  was  derived  all  too  literally  from 
engraved  sources.* 

Far  closer  to  Mclntire  through  environment  and  experience 
were  John  and  Simeon  Skillin  of  Boston,  the  second  of  several 
generations  of  New  England  carvers.  Their  father,  Simeon  Senior, 
was  a  contemporary  of  the  elder  Rush.  He  had  executed  carvings 
for  the  ship  King  George  in  January,  1758,  and  his  bust  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt  was  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  American  portrait 
sculpture  in  wood.  In  1767  this  eflBgy  was  mounted  on  a  Pillar  of 
Liberty  and  placed  on  Church  Green  in  Dedham,  Massachusetts. 
Its  stone  base  still  remains  in  place,  although  the  bust,  which  lay 
for  many  years  in  the  basement  of  the  Dedham  Court  House,  has 
now  disappeared.  The  occasion  of  public  rejoicing  which  caused 

2.  Henri  Marccau,  William  Rush,  1756-1833  (Pennsylvania  Museum 
of  Art,  1937). 
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the  raising  of  this  patriotic  symbol  is  explained  by  this  portion  of 
the  original  carved  inscription: 


The  Pillar  of  Liberty 
To  the  Honor  of  VVm  Pitt  Esq 
and  other  Patriots  who  saved 
America  from  impending  Slave 
ry  and  confirm’d  our  most  loyal 
Affection  to  Kg-George  III  by  pro 
curing  a  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
1 8th  March  1766 

Complete  details  of  the  whole  undertaking  are  to  be  found  in 
the  1766  and  1767  Ames  Almanacs.  The  following  notes,  how¬ 
ever,  are  of  particular  interest  with  reference  to  the  raising  of  the 
Liberty  Pole,  and  to  Simeon  Skillin’s  connection  with  it  at  this 
early  date:  "May  20,  1766  Rejoicing  here  for  Repeal  of  Stamp 
Act.  May  21,  Stone  cutters  at  work  on  ye  Pillar  of  Liberty.” 
Masonry  work  on  the  stone  base  proceeded  during  the  rest  of  May 
and  June,  and  on  July  2nd  Nathaniel  Ames,  a  member  of  the 
Dedham  Sons  of  Liberty,  “went  to  Boston  bespoke  Pitt’s  head  for 
Pillar  of  Liberty.”  On  July  22nd  the  Pillar  was  erected  before  a 
"vast  Concourse  of  People.”  On  December  15th  it  was  finally 
agreed  to  have  Pitt’s  head  to  dignify  the  top  of  the  column,  and 
on  February  5th,  1767,  Messrs  Ames,  Haven  and  Brattle  traveled 
to  Boston  and  “spoke  Pitt’s  Bust  of  Mr.  Skilling.”  On  the  26th, 
they  brought  it  home  in  triumph;  the  Pillar  was  officially  com¬ 
pleted  on  March  5th;  and  on  March  i8th,  1767,  the  final  entry 
reads:  “This  Day  joyfully  celebrated  here  Dedham.”* 

The  three  sons  of  Simeon  Skillin — Samuel,  John,  and  Simeon, 
Jr.  all  followed  in  their  father’s  footsteps.  Little  is  known  about 
the  work  of  Samuel  beyond  the  fact  that  he  was  listed  as  a  carv'cr 
in  Boston’s  1780  tax  list.  Samuel’s  son,  Simeon,  was  a  ship’s  carver 
in  New  York  City  with  shop  on  Cherry  Street  during  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.*  By  1780  John  and 
Simeon,  Jr.,  had  opened  a  joint  shop  in  the  north  end  of  Boston 
where  they  worked  together  cutting  figureheads  and  fashioning 

3.  Mabel  M.  Swan,  “Simeon  Skillin,  Senior,”  Antiques,  XL VI  CJuly> 
1944),  21. 

A.  Account  books  of  Simeon  Skillin  of  New  York.  Collection  of  the 
autnor. 
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architectural  and  furniture  decorations,  until  the  death  of  John  in 
1800  and  Simeon  in  1806. 

It  is  not  this  type  of  carving,  however,  which  we  wish  to  com¬ 
pare  with  Mclntire’s  sculpture  but  rather  the  garden  figures, 
architectural  busts,  and  furniture  ornaments  which  the  Skilhns 
made  for  wealthy  patrons  such  as  Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem, 
Captain  Moses  Brown  of  Beverly,  and  Oliver  Putnam  of  New- 
buryport.  John  carved  figureheads,  but  Simeon,  Jr.,  is  credited 
with  making  the  many  incidental  figures,  some  of  which  have  been 
attributed  to  Mclntire.  Through  discovery  of  original  bills,  these 
images  are  now  known  to  have  originated  in  the  Skillins’  shop.® 

The  handsome  chest-on-chest  made  by  Stephen  Badlam  of 
Dorchester,  and  billed  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  in  April,  1791,  has 
pediment  figures  which  are  ty  pical  of  Simeon  Skillin’s  work.®  His 
favorite  subjects  were  symbolic  or  mythological  and  included 
Justice,  Hope,  Liberty,  Mercury,  Ceres  and  Apollo.  He  personified 
Apollo  in  at  least  two  different  versions:  in  a  bust  over  a  doorway 
in  the  Assembly  House  in  Salem  (for  which  Mclntire  redesigned 
the  facade  about  1796),  and  in  a  polychromed  head  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  New  York  State  Historical  Association. 

Four  figures,  made  for  the  garden  and  summerhouse  which 
Mclntire  designed  for  the  Derby  farm  in  South  Danvers,  were 
billed  as  follows  by  John  and  Simeon  Skillin  on  September  25, 
1793:’ 


To  a  Figure  of  a  Hermit  for  a  Garden  7:10:0 
To  a  Figure  of  a  Shepherdess  6:0:0 

To  a  Figure  of  Plenty  7:10:0 

To  a  Figure  of  a  Gardener  7:10:0 

To  Priming  the  above  0:15:0 


£29:5:0 

The  “Gardener”  and  the  “Shepherdess”  surmounted  the  gables  of 
the  summerhouse.  The  figure  of  “Plenty”  stood  before  the  little 
building,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Peabody  Museum  in  Salem. 
The  “Hermit”  had  the  unique  distinction  of  residing  alone  in  a 

5.  Mabel  M.  Swan,  “A  Revised  Estimate  of  Mclntire,"  Antiques,  XX 
(Dec.,  1931).  338-343- 

6.  Ibid. 

7.  Ibid. 
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small,  rustic  “hermitage”  built  especially  for  him  and  described 
as  follows  in  a  letter  of  Eliza  Southgate,  written  following  a  visit 
to  the  farm  in  July  of  1802:  “We  caught  a  view  of  the  little  hut 
as  we  advanced  thro’  the  opening  in  the  trees;  it  was  covered  with 
bark;  a  small  low  door,  slightly  latched  immediately  opened  at  our 
touch;  a  venerable  old  man  was  seated  in  the  center  with  a  prayer 
book  in  one  hand  while  the  other  supported  his  cheek,  and  rested 
on  an  old  table,  which,  like  the  hermit,  seemed  moulding  to  decay 
...  I  left  him  impressed  with  veneration  and  fear  which  the 
mystery  of  his  situation  seemed  to  create.”*  This  provocative 
description  suggests  a  whimsical  use  of  garden  sculpture  quite  for¬ 
eign  to  the  New  England  scene,  and  recalls  the  grottoes,  temples, 
and  other  “follies”  which  adorned  the  gardens  of  so  many  great 
English  country  houses  during  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  one  instance  at  least  Simeon  Skillin  abandoned  classicism  in 
favor  of  contemp)orary  design.  To  him  have  been  attributed  the 
models  for  figures  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Governor  Bowdoin,  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  w’ere  cast  in  brass  to  ornament  the  orrery 
which  Joseph  Pope,  Boston  watchmaker  and  mathematician,  un¬ 
veiled  to  an  admiring  public  in  1786.  This  scientific  wonder  was 
subsequently  acquired  by  Harvard  College  through  the  profits  of 
a  state-sponsored  lottery,  and  is  still  owned  by  the  University.® 

In  the  coastal  towns  north  of  Salem  other  ship  carvers  were 
tentatively  reaching  out  tow’ard  new  expression  in  the  field  of 
sculpture.  Although  the  work  of  Joseph  Wilson  was  less  accom¬ 
plished  than  that  of  Mclntire  or  the  Skillins,  it  deserves  mention 
because  he  was  the  first  carver  to  create  a  portrait  gallery  of 
eminent  Americans;  presidents,  statesmen,  and  other  figures  of 
general  interest.  These  were  made  to  the  order  of  that  eccentric 
citizen  “Lord”  Timothy  Dexter,  self-styled  “greatest  philosopher  in 
the  Western  World.”  His  mansions  in  Chester,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  were  monuments  of  eccentricity. 

Joseph  Wilson  was  born  in  Marblehead  on  November  2,  1779, 
and  died  in  Newburyport  on  March  25,  1857,  where  he  had  lived 
since  early  in  1798  and  been  noted  as  “a  woodcarver  of  some 

8.  Fiske  Kimball,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver.  The  Architect  of  Salem 
(Salem,  Mass.,  1940),  p.  76. 

9.  The  Editor’s  Attic.  “Harvard  Has  an  Orrery,”  Antiques,  XXXI 
(March,  1937),  112-114. 
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celebrity.”  Ship  carving,  eagles,  and  architectural  motifs  were  rou¬ 
tine  work  for  young  Wilson  in  company  with  other  artisans  of  his 
time.  A  figure  of  Justice  with  scales,  placed  above  the  entrance  of 
the  new  Court  House  in  1805,  and  two  carved  figures  surmount¬ 
ing  the  Phoenix  building,  which  was  burned  in  the  great  fire  of 
1 8 1 1 ,  are  believed  to  have  been  examples  of  his  figure  sculpture. 

Wilson’s  greatest  achievement,  however,  and  that  upon  which 
rests  his  local  fame,  was  the  carving  of  nearly  forty  images  for 
the  Timothy  Dexter  house  on  High  Street,  Newburyport.  The 
Newburyport  Herald  of  June  16,  1801,  gives  a  partial  fist  of  the 
figures,  including  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Frankhn,  Han¬ 
cock,  Rufus  King,  William  Pitt  and  others,  together  with  four 
lions,  a  lamb,  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  unicorn  and  “Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  garden.”  An  old  engraving  of  the  house  in  1810  shows  the 
presidents  topping  the  entrance  portico,  while  the  other  digni¬ 
taries  were  mounted  on  tall  rectangular  pedestals,  placed  at 
intervals  about  the  spacious  grounds.  The  eccentric  owner  died  in 
1806,  but  the  statues  are  said  to  have  remained  in  position  until 
the  hurricane  of  1815,  when  all  but  the  presidents  fell.  The  fig¬ 
ures  were  subsequently  sold  at  auction  and  lost  sight  of,  although 
William  Pitt  still  survives.*®  This  piece  was  for  many  years  in  the 
collection  of  James  Lovell  Little  of  Brookline  and  it  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Greenwood  Collection  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
While  the  workmanship  of  this  figure  does  not  reflect  the 
sophistication  which  characterized  the  output  of  some  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  Wilson  was  the  only  known  artisan  of  his  period  who 
undertook  the  carving  of  so  many  portrait  figures  and  executed 
them  with  acceptable  skill. 

The  fourth  craftsman  to  be  noted  is  William  Deering,  a  native 
of  Kittery,  Maine.  Following  his  father’s  profession,  he  produced 
the  fine  woodwork  in  the  Runlet-May  house  in  Portsmouth  and 
did  ship  carving  there  and  in  Newburvport.  Until  recently  a  well- 
executed  busthead  of  General  Warren,  in  the  collection  of  the 
Bostonian  Society,  has  been  the  only  figure  attributed  to  him.  This 
was  carved  for  the  United  States  ship  Warren,  built  at  Salisbury, 
Massachusetts,  in  1799,  and  was  referred  to  at  the  time  as  “a 
striking  likeness  of  the  hero  whose  name  she  bears.”  Deering  also 

10.  Mabel  M.  Swan,  “Ship  Carvers  of  Newburyport,”  Antiques,  XLVIII 
(August,  1945),  78-81. 
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followed  the  prevailing  fashion  of  classic  symbolism.  For  the 
Merrimac,  built  in  Portsmouth  in  1798,  he  carved  an  unusually 
elaborate  figurehead  of  an  eagle  perched  upon  the  globe,  support¬ 
ed  by  figures  of  Commerce  and  Justice,  bearing  the  arms  of  the 
United  States. 

Some  years  previous,  however,  he  had  completed  an  important 
subject  of  entirely  different  character;  a  large  rectangular  has 
rehef  illustrating  the  best  known  episode  in  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  This  plaque  depicts  the  traveler  being  supported 
by  the  Samaritan.  His  horse  grazes  nearby,  a  large  tree  arches  over¬ 
head,  and  a  mountain  with  houses  below  forms  the  background 
of  the  ambitous  composition.  Surrounded  by  an  architectural  en- 
framement  enclosed  by  fluted  pilasters,  the  plaque  bears  the 
carved  inscription :  "Luke,  Chapter  X.”  Below  the  scene  is  lettered 
the  famous  admonition:  “GO  THOU  AND  DO  LIKEWISE.” 
This  unique  piece  was  expertly  cut  in  high  relief  and  beautifully 
painted  in  polychrome  colors.  It  was  made  for  Benjamin  Dearborn 
of  Portsmouth  in  1790,  and  by  his  will  was  left  in  1838  to  the 
Boston  Dispensary  where  it  may  be  seen  today  in  their  head¬ 
quarters  at  25  Bennett  Street,  Boston.  This  outstanding  example 
of  pictorial  sculpture  lifts  William  Deering  out  of  the  class  of  an 
ordinary  ship’s  carver  and  places  him  in  the  ranks  of  those  who, 
with  little  formal  training,  were  reaching  out  toward  higher  forms 
of  plastic  expression. “ 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  point  to  note  the  influence  of  the 
Philadelphian  William  Rush  on  New  England  carvers,  as  he  was 
connected  in  different  ways  with  both  John  Skillin  and  William 
Deering.  In  March,  1794,  a  plan  was  approved  whereby  six  badly 
needed  frigates  were  to  be  built  by  the  United  States  government. 
Rush  was  consulted  by  the  naval  architect  in  charge,  and  even¬ 
tually  he  drew  up  a  design  for  the  figurehead  of  the  Constitution 
and  recommended  a  Boston  carver  whom  he  believed  quahfied  to 
do  the  work.  In  1796,  a  year  previous  to  the  launching,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  wrote  to  Mr.  Henry  Jackson  of  Boston  as 
follows:  “Mr.  John  Skillin,  of  Boston,  has  been  mentioned  to  me 
by  Mr.  Rush  as  a  qualified  artist  to  undertake  the  carving  of  the 
head  or  figure  for  the  frigate  now  building  at  that  town  .  .  . 

1 1.  Nina  Fletcher  Little,  “The  Good  Samaritan,”  Antiques,  LXX  (Octo¬ 
ber,  1956),  360-362. 
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There  is  a  drawing  of  a  figure  (a  Hercules)  now  preparing,  which 
1  shall  send  forward  to  Mr.  Skillin  as  soon  as  finished.”  This 
symbolic  figure  was  conceived  by  Rush  in  these  words:  “As  the 
Constitution  of  the  Empire  is  the  result  of  the  Union  of  the 
States,  and  the  Union  begets  strength,  it  ought  to  be  represented 
by  a  Herculean  figure.”  This  head,  designed  by  Rush  and  carved 
by  John  Skillin,  was  so  badly  damaged  during  the  bombardment 
of  Tripoli  in  1804  that  it  was  removed  from  the  vessel  and  re¬ 
placed  by  a  billethead  when  the  ship  was  reconditioned. *- 

For  another  of  the  frigates,  the  Congress,  built  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  Rush  undertook  to  carve  the  figurehead  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  to  send  it  up  to  Portsmouth  upon  completion  in  June 
of  1799.  William  Deering  had  been  engaged  to  do  the  secondary 
carving  on  the  spot  and  caustic  comment  in  the  Portsmouth  press 
provides  an  amusing  sidelight  on  local  public  opinion:  “Mr. 
William  Deering  has  displayed  such  taste  and  neatness  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  carved  work,  [of  the  Cowgress]  which  is  furnished 
in  a  beautiful  style  of  neat  simplicity'.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that 
this  gentleman’s  native  abilities  were  not  called  into  more  power¬ 
ful  action  by  proper  encouragement,  and  the  fanciful  heads  of  the 
South  would  no  longer  take  place  of  the  more  solid  imagery  of 
the  North.”*®  In  1798,  Deering  did  “other  carved  work”  for  the 
ship  Portsmouth  while  the  Skillins  carved  her  “Roman  Figure¬ 
head.” 

The  early  work  of  Samuel  Mclntire  followed  the  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  his  time.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries  he  was  born 
in  the  tradition  of  the  woodworking  craft,  which  had  been  passed 
down  from  several  generations.  His  father  and  grandfather  were 
housewrights  and  this  trade  was  continued  by  his  two  brothers, 
Joseph  and  Angier.  Young  Samuel  began  his  career  as  a  house 
and  ship  carver,  but  he  soon  forged  ahead  in  the  field  of  archi¬ 
tectural  design  and  ornamentation,  in  which  he  was  eventually 
to  become  preeminent.  Despite  the  encouragement  of  Bentley, 
free  standing  sculpture  was  not  his  chief  concern.  We  have  already 
noted  that  Simeon  Skillin  carved  the  four  figures  which  ornament¬ 
ed  the  environs  of  the  summerhouse  designed  by  Mclntire  for 

12.  Pauline  A.  Pinckney,  American  Figureheads  (New  York,  1940), 
pp.  67-68. 

1 3.  Ibid,  p.  69. 
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Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  farm.  Skillin’s  also  is  the  bust  of  Apollo 
which  surmounts  a  door  in  the  Assembly  House,  whose  facade  was 
designed  by  Mclntire  abut  1796.  It  has  been  shown  by  Mabel  M. 
Swan  that  Salem  and  Boston  craftsmen  were  closely  connected  in 
many  joint  enterprises  during  the  late  eighteenth  century  and 
Mclntire  and  the  Skillins  were  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

Another  instance  of  collaboration  which  has  never  been  fully 
recorded  is  the  obvious  connection  which  existed  between  Mclntire 
and  Michele  Felice  Come,  the  Neopolitan  artist-decorator  who 
came  from  Italy  in  1799.  Brought  to  Salem  by  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
on  his  ship  Mount  Vernon,  Come  was  sponsored  by  the  Derby 
family  and  received  approving  notice  in  the  diary  of  the  ubiqui¬ 
tous  Dr.  Bentley.  The  Derbys  retained  Mclntire,  ablest  local 
architect,  to  plan  and  ornament  their  homes,  and  they  likewise 
patronized  Come  with  his  fine  Italian  flair  for  color  and  design. 

In  1782,  Samuel  and  his  brother  Angier  executed  extensive  al¬ 
terations  to  the  Benjamin  Pitman  house,  which  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  had  purchased  in  April  of  that  year.  A  cupola  was  added, 
topped  by  a  Mclntire  eagle,  and  the  plastered  ceiling  of  the  in¬ 
terior  was  painted  by  Come  with  a  panorama  of  the  Derby  fleet 
of  ships. 

For  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms  of  Oak  Hill  in  Peabody, 
home  of  Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Derby 
West,  Come  painted  two  overmantel  pictures  which  were  mounted 
in  Mclntire’s  delicate  enframements.  These  are  now  installed 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston.  A  similar  decorative  scheme 
w'as  carried  out  in  two  rooms  of  the  Simon  Forrester  house. 
There  Mclntire’s  bold  egg  and  dart  mouldings,  combined  with 
Corne’s  Italian  landscape  scenes,  resulted  in  architectural  decora¬ 
tion  which  was  unique  in  Salem.  The  chimney  breast  from  the 
east  parlor  is  owned  by  the  Essex  Institute.  In  the  Timothy  Lindall 
house,  for  which  Mclntire  supplied  the  parlor  mantel  and  dado. 
Come  painted  the  walls  and  the  upper  and  lower  hallways  with 
spirited  scenic  panoramas. 

A  veritable  wbimsy,  on  which  the  two  men  must  have  collabo¬ 
rated  with  humorous  enjovTnent,  was  a  wooden  imitation  of  a  large 
and  succulent  pear.  This  was  described  as  follows  by  Bentley  on 
September  25,  1807:  “Saw  an  imitation  of  a  wonderful  pear 
which  grew  in  Ipswich.  It  was  carved  by  Mclntire  &  painted  by 
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Come  &  was  said  to  be  an  exact  imitation.  It  might  easily  be  mis¬ 
taken  excepting  its  size  might  make  suspicion.” 

In  comparing  the  work  of  Mclntire  and  Simeon  Skillin,  Bent¬ 
ley’s  Diary  of  October  8,  1802,  provides  us  with  his  personal 
viewpoint:  “As  a  carver  we  place  Mr.  Mclntire  with  Skilling  of 
Boston.  In  some  works  he  has  succeeded  well.  He  cuts  smoother 
than  SkiUings  but  he  has  not  his  genius  .  .  .”  A  present-day  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  two  men’s  work  must  be  based  on  their  portrait 
sculpture  as  no  eagles  or  figureheads  attributable  to  the  Skillins 
are  known  to  exist.  Examples  by  Simeon  SkiUin  falls  into  three 
general  categories:  small  figures  for  furniture,  garden  statuary, 
and  architectural  ornaments.  Outdoor  figures  were  painted  or 
gilded,  pedament  ornaments  retained  a  natural  wood  finish.  Skill- 
in’s  subjects  were  conventional  and  reflected  the  taste  of  his  time. 
Wideset  eyes,  short  noses,  and  full  lips  characterize  his  faces. 
Sandaled  feet  are  almost  a  hallmark  of  his  style.  Several  figures, 
notably  those  from  the  Derby  garden,  are  full  of  piquant  grace, 
while  others  are  unimaginative  and  lack  vibrancy  and  motion. 
Mclntire’s  portrait  sculpture  is  more  diversified  and  less  in  the 
academic  manner.  His  work  includes  two  busts  modeled  in  the 
sculptural  tradition,  the  head  and  hands  of  a  Chinese  costume- 
figure,  and  several  portrait  medallions  of  Washington  cut  in  high 
rehef. 

Following  existing  practice,  Mclntire  derived  inspiration  from 
engraved  or  modeled  sources,  but  unhke  many,  he  was  not  a 
copyist.  His  technique  exhibits  the  vigor  and  independence  of  a 
skilled  artisan,  working  within  an  inherited  craft  tradition.  The 
portrait  busts  of  Winthrop  and  Voltaire  both  differ  significantly 
from  the  sources  which  he  apparently  used,  and  none  of  the 
Washington  profiles  is  a  facsimile  of  its  prototype.  The  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  Chinese  Hong  merchant  made  for  the  East  India 
Marine  Society  in  1801,  exhibits  another  facet  of  his  style.  This 
reahstic  figure,  the  face  and  hands  carved  by  Mclntire  with  robust 
naturalism,  exhibits  deftly  chiseled  blemishes  to  suggest  the  scars 
of  smallpox. 

It  has  been  observed  that  William  Rush  based  certain  attributes 
of  his  carving  on  illustrations  in  the  Artist’s  Repository.  Mclntire 
likewise  repeated  a  formula  for  the  carving  of  features  and  ap¬ 
parel.  Whether  he  obtained  guidance  from  art  instruction  books 
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or  created  his  own  methods,  his  work  is  never  hesitant  or  weak. 
Fourteen  "plaister  of  Paris  figures”  (several  of  which  were  busts 
of  poets)  adorned  his  home.  These  probably  provided  inspiration 
for  his  sculpture,  as  did  the  volumes  by  Palladio,  Ware,  and 
Langley  for  his  architectural  detail.  Among  the  books  listed  in 
his  personal  estate  were  a  Dictionary  of  Arts  &  Sciences,  a  “Book 
of  Sculpture”  (title  unspecified),  and  two  “Books  of  Draughts.” 
Four  volumes  of  Goldsmith's  Animated  Nature,  together  with 
twelve  prints  of  the  Seasons,  two  cases  of  drawing  instruments, 
and  a  box  of  paints  suggest  more  than  a  casual  interest  in  pictor¬ 
ial  art,  which  may  have  played  a  part  in  bringing  realism  to 
Mclntire’s  sculptural  forms. 

CATALOGUE 

Eagles 

Mclntire,  in  company  with  many  carvers  of  his  day,  made 
eagles  both  free-standing  and  in  bas-relief.  An  example  of  the 
latter,  now  in  the  Essex  Institute,  originally  surmounted  the  door¬ 
way  of  the  old  Custom  House.  Another  may  be  seen  on  the 
Chestnut  Street  side  of  Hamilton  Hall.  These  designs  correspond 
to  those  found  on  mantelpieces  in  several  Mclntire  houses. 

Large  eagles  in  the  round  were  designed  to  ornament  cupolas 
and  gables  of  outbuildings.  Included  with  the  Mclntire  drawings 
in  the  Essex  Institute  are  studies  for  a  Turnpike  Tavern  in  Lynn, 
and  for  an  unidentified  schoolhouse,  both  of  which  exhibit  eagles 
as  focal  points  of  the  facades.  It  seems  probable  that  Mclntire 
made  small  models  for  furniture  and  mirrors,  but  none  which 
compare  stylistically  with  his  large  examples  is  at  present  known 
to  me. 

How  much  of  the  carving  may  have  been  done  in  Mclntire’s 
shop  or  by  his  son  is  uncertain,  but  the  profile  eagle  motifs  found 
on  Samuel  Field  Mclntire’s  woodwork  at  Oak  Hill  are  entirely 
different  in  pose  and  form  from  the  work  of  his  father.  Samuel 
Field  and  a  nephew  Joseph  both  continued  to  make  eagles  after 
Samuel’s  death,  and  the  former  advertised  in  1815:  “Eagles,  from 
5  inches  to  2  feet  6.” 

Comparison  of  the  four  documented  eagles  indicates  that 
Mclntire  repeated  a  well-defined  formula,  which  differed  in 
several  respects  from  the  designs  employed  by  other  carvers.  Ob- 
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servation  of  the  following  characteristics  may  be  useful  as  a  basis 
of  attribution  for  undocumented  examples.  The  eagle  perches  on 
a  large  ball.  Wings  open  but  not  upraised  as  if  in  flight.  The 
greatest  wing-spread  is  at  top,  with  tips  of  wings  slanted  in  toward 
body.  The  mouth  is  held  open  with  protuding  tongue  and  boldly 
curved  beak.  The  body  is  short  and  plump  with  indented  breast, 
and  the  bird  stands  upright  on  its  supporting  ball  which  it  grasps 
in  powerfully  carved  talons.  The  tail  is  attached  to  back  of  the 
ball  and  narrows  in  width  behind  the  legs,  but  gains  added 
strength  by  its  unusual  thickness.  Carving  of  the  bodies  differs 
slightly  in  each  example  but  the  breast  is  usually  striated  ratber 
than  feathered,  and  the  long  wing  feathers  are  expertly  cut.  Bold¬ 
ness  of  design  and  depth  of  carving  are  outstanding  Mclntire 
attributes. 

Mclntire’s  individual  st>'le  of  carving  is  recognizable  even  in 
the  small  profile  eagles  which  appear  on  furniture  and  bellows.  A 
sofa  and  pair  of  side  chairs  in  the  collection  of  the  Henry  Francis 
duPont  Winterthur  Museum  exhibit  the  same  boldly  hooked  beaks 
and  knobby  talons  which  appear  in  the  large  eagle  carvings. 

1.  EAGLE,  1804  (Fig.  44) 

Stands  on  a  ball  facing  directly  front.  Gold  leafed.  Beak  to 
bottom  of  ball,  32". 

From  the  cupola  of  Lynn  Academy. 

Lynn  Academy  stood  on  what  is  now  South  Common 
Street.  The  land  on  which  it  was  built  was  leased  from  the 
First  Parish  Church,  and  the  school  was  opened  on  April 
5,  1805.  In  1852  the  property  was  sold  and  the  building 
was  removed  to  a  location  on  Western  Avenue.  The  origin¬ 
al  bill  for  this  eagle,  in  Mclntire’s  handwriting,  is  preserved 
in  the  Lynn  Historical  Society  and  is  illustrated  herewith. 
(Fig.  45)  It  reads  as  follows: 

"to  an  eagle,  &  Iron  work,  for  the  Cupola  of  the  New 
Academy  at  Lynn  @  $i4„o.-o 

Salem,  i8th  Augst  1804 

Owner:  Lynn  Historical  Society,  Lynn. 

2.  EAGLE,  c.  1805  (Fig.  46) 

Stands  on  ball  facing  directly  front.  Gold  leafed.  This  eagle 
is  now  in  process  of  restoration  due  to  exposure  to  the  weath- 
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er.  Condition  poor.  Beak  to  bottom  of  ball,  48",  wingspread 
34y2". 

From  the  west  gate  of  Washington  Square,  Salem. 

Early  in  1802  Salem  Common  was  leveled  and  graded 
and  the  name  changed  to  VV'ashington  Square.  In  1805 
east  and  west  gates  were  erected,  referred  to  in  Felt’s 
Annals  as  “being  designed,  arched,  and  ornamented 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  a  noted  architect,  they  do  much 
honor  to  his  taste.”  A  woodcut  reproduced  by  Felt  shows 
the  western  gate  as  it  appeared  in  1839  with  this  eagle 
surmounting  the  pediment.  The  carving  remained  in  place 
until  1850  when  it  was  removed  to  the  City  Hall. 

Chvner:  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

EAGLE 

Stands  on  ball  facing  shghtly  to  its  right.  Gold  leafed. 

From  the  cupola  of  the  Pickman-Derby-Brookhouse  house, 

70  Washington  St.,  Salem. 

The  cupola  was  added  after  the  purchase  of  the  house  by 
Elias  Hasket  Derby  in  1782.  A  bill  of  Samuel  Blyth  dated 
July,  1782,  includes  an  item  for  “Gilding  Cupallo  Ball, 
£4-16-0.”  The  eagle  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  bills  which  Mclntire  presented  to  the  Derbys  in 
connection  with  his  work  on  the  house,  but  it  can  be  con¬ 
fidently  attributed  to  him  on  stylistic  evidence.  The  cupola 
is  now  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Essex  Institute, 
but  its  eagle  is  a  reproduction.  The  original  is  illustrated 
in  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  figs.  369-371. 

Owner:  Mr.  W.  Gardner  Barker,  Greenwich,  Connecti¬ 
cut  a  direct  descendant  of  Robert  Brookhouse  of  Salem. 
When  the  house  was  demolished  in  1915  the  eagle  was 
taken  to  the  Jamaica  Plain  estate  of  Mr.  Brookhouses’s 
granddaughter  Mrs.  Eliza  (Brookhouse)  Rice.  From  her 
it  passed  to  her  daughter  Mrs.  Lila  Brookhouse  (Rice) 
Barker,  whose  son  is  the  present  owner. 

EAGLE,  c.  1801 

Stands  on  ball  facing  slightly  to  its  right.  Gold  leafed.  Beak 

to  bottom  of  ball  27",  wingspread,  21". 
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From  the  stable  of  the  Peirce-Nichols  house,  80  Federal  St., 
Salem. 

The  house  was  built  about  1782  with  decoration  added  by 
Mclntire  in  1801.  This  work  included  further  construc¬ 
tion  surrounding  the  stable  court  and  the  eagle  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  at  this  time  as  a  gable  decoration.  It  is 
now  exhibited  inside  the  house,  the  eagle  on  the  stable  be¬ 
ing  a  reproduction.  The  original  is  illustrated  in  Mr. 
Samuel  Mclntire,  fig.  366. 

5.  EAGLE 

Stands  on  ball  facing  directly  front.  Gold  leafed. 

Origin  unknown. 

This  eagle  is  attributed  to  Mclntire  on  stylistic  evidence. 
It  is  exhibited  on  the  mezzanine  of  the  Hawthorne  Hotel, 
Salem,  and  because  of  its  elevated  location  it  has  been 
mounted  in  a  forward-leaning  position. 

Owner:  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

6.  EAGLE 

Stands  on  a  ball  facing  sUghtly  to  its  right.  Gold  leafed.  End 
of  beak  to  bottom  of  ball  27^",  wingspread  21". 

Origin  unknown. 

This  eagle  is  attributed  to  Mclntire  on  stylistic  evidence. 
It  corresponds  very  closely,  both  in  form  and  size,  with 
that  of  the  Peirce-Nichols  house. 

Owner:  Essex  Institute,  Salem.  Received  in  1923  from 
the  Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Association. 

SHIP  FIGURES 

Bills  contained  in  the  Derby  papers  at  the  Essex  Institute,  and 
in  manuscript  collections  at  the  Peabody  Museum,  prove  that 
Mclntire  did  many  types  of  carving  for  Salem  vessels.  An  early 
account  rendered  in  the  name  of  Sam.  McIntyre  &  Brother,  dated 
June,  1779,  covers  miscellaneous  work  which  included  80  feet 
of  car\’ed  beading.  Later  bills  itemized  carved  knees,  scrolls,  cat- 
faces,  and  stemboards.  For  the  Asia,  in  1803,  he  cut  an  eight 
and  three  quarter  foot  figurehead  at  a  price  of  $58.33.  In  1806, 
he  billed  the  late  owners  of  the  ship  Derby  $40.00  for  an  eight- 
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foot  figurehead.  The  Mclntire  papers  contain  several  sketches  for 
billet  and  figureheads. 

No  ship  figures  attributable  to  Mclntire  are  presently  known  to 
exist,  but  several  paintings  by  M.F.  Come  in  the  Peabody  Museum 
show  Mclntire  figureheads  in  place.  An  original  bill,  dated  1799 
and  quoted  in  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  gives  $55.00  as  the  price 
for  “Carving  Head  with  its  Bracketts  &  Traill  for  the  New  Ship 
Mount  Vernon.”  Corne’s  painting  of  the  vessel  at  Gibraltar  depicts 
a  female  standing  at  the  prow  in  flowing  garb,  one  foot  thrust 
forward,  and  one  arm  upraised.  These  were  known  as  “walking 
figures”  and  were  considered  particularly  spirited  and  graceful. 

Contained  in  the  Waters  papers  in  the  Peabody  Museum  is  a 
bill  from  Mclntire  to  “The  Committee  for  building  Essex  Frigate, 
Oct.  19,  1799,”  in  the  sum  of  $410.00  for  “carving  work 
for  said  frigate.”  A  watercolor  of  this  ship,  hkewise  by  Come, 
shows  a  handsome  Indian  brave  with  tomahawk  held  over  his 
right  shoulder. 

7.  MODEL  FIGUREHEAD,  OR  SHOP  SIGN  (Fig.  47) 

Full-length  female  figure,  painted  in  colors.  Height  24". 
Origin  and  purpose  unknown. 

Although  designed  in  the  form  of  a  figurehead  its  small 
proportions  suggest  that  this  was  a  model,  or  a  shop  sign. 
A  similar  figure,  although  of  full  size,  surmounted  the 
doorway  of  Joseph  Wilson’s  carving  shop  in  Newburyport. 
(Illustrated  in  Pinckney’s  American  Figureheads,  pi.  XX). 
This  piece  is  ascribed  to  Mclntire  because  of  facial  charac¬ 
teristics  comparable  to  those  of  his  known  portrait  figures, 
and  because  of  its  unusual  rythm  and  grace.  One  of 
Mclntire’s  sketches  shows  a  figurehead  holding  a  medallion 
in  this  manner,  and  both  medallions  are  reminiscent  of  his 
documented  Washington  profile.  Finally,  its  traditional 
descent  in  a  branch  of  the  Mclntire  family  strengthens 
the  attribution. 

Oviner:  Essex  Institute,  Salem.  On  deposit  at  the  Pea¬ 
body  Museum. 

This  figure  was  inherited  by  Henry  G.  Rose  whose  father- 
in-law  married  a  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Mclntire. 
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PORTRAIT  FIGURES 

When  Dr.  Bentley  wrote  in  his  memorial  to  Mclntire:  “In 
sculpture  he  had  no  rival  in  New  England  ...  I  encouraged 
him  in  this  branch"  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  referring  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  pair  of  portrait  busts  in  his  own  possession.  These 
companion  pieces  of  the  Puritan  governor  John  Winthrop,  and 
the  French  satyrist  Voltaire,  comprise  Mclntire’s  most  ambitous 
attempts  in  the  field  of  academic  sculpture.  In  fact  they  appear  to 
be  the  only  remaining  examples  of  his  work  in  this  style.  Derived 
from  recognizable  sources,  they  exhibit  the  strengths  as  well  as  the 
limitations  of  their  prototypes. 

The  effigy  of  Winthrop  depends  rather  too  heavily  upon  the 
miniature  which  was  supplied  by  Bentley  as  a  guide.  In  plastic 
form  the  face  loses  what  little  human  quality  was  inherent  in  the 
painted  likeness,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  copied  from  a 
portrait  taken  from  life.  The  bust  of  Voltaire  is  far  superior  in 
its  facial  modeling  and  development  of  detail.  It  seems  certain  to 
have  derived  from  some  plastic  model  to  which  Mclntire  had 
access.  Fourteen  plaster  casts  of  figures,  including  a  number  of 
the  poets,  were  among  his  effects,  and  a  bust  of  Voltaire  may  also 
have  been  included. 

The  inventory  of  Mclntire’s  estate,  dated  March  21,  181 1,  lists 
yet  another  portrait  bust  in  his  shop:  “A  Franklin  Head  &  Post, 
$3.00.”  We  are  further  enlightened  about  this  item  through  a  fist 
published  in  the  Salem  Gazette  on  April  30,  1811,  when  many 
of  the  father’s  possessions  were  offered  for  sale  by  his  son.  Here  its 
nature  is  indicated  by  the  listing  of  “i  Head  of  Franklin  and  Pillar 
for  a  Sign.”  This  serves  as  a  reminder  that  the  purpose  of  much 
figure  carving  of  this  period  was  utilitarian,  and  recalls  the  bust 
of  William  Pitt  made  by  Simeon  Skillin,  Sr.,  almost  forty  years 
before.  Listed  also  in  this  sale  were  “2  Figures  of  Hercules,  2  feet 
high.”  Too  small  for  figureheads  these  may  have  been  garden  fig¬ 
ures  or  shop  signs,  and  were  identical  in  size  with  the  female 
figure  illustrated  herewith  and  catalogued  as  no.  7. 

For  the  west  gate  of  Washington  Square,  circa  1805,  Mclntire 
was  commissioned  to  produce  a  large  oval  profile  medallion  of 
Washington  carved  in  high  relief.  Embellished  by  gracefully 
carved  swags  flanking  the  medallion,  and  surmounted  by  a  hand- 
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some  gilded  eagle,  the  gate  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire, 
fig.  214.  Use  of  the  figure  of  Washington  as  a  patriotic  symbol 
was  at  the  height  of  its  popularity  in  the  early  nineteenth  century, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  Mclntire  would  have  made  smaller 
facsimiles  for  popular  consumption.  We  have  possible  corrobora¬ 
tion  in  the  entn’  of  “8  Medallions  of  Washington,  $2.00”  which 
occurs  in  his  inventory.  These  articles  were  listed  in  his  shop,  and 
were  therefore  presumbably  on  order,  or  for  sale.  Three  small 
plaques  answering  this  description  have  been  recently  discovered 
and  attributed  to  Mclntire  through  stylistic  affiinity  with  the  large 
documented  example.  Their  source  was  the  dry  point  etching  either 
by  Joseph  Hiller,  Jr.,  or  Joseph  Wright. 

Outstanding  characteristics  of  Mclntire’s  portrait  sculpture  are 
deep-set  eyes  with  well  defined  lids.  The  eyeball  is  carved  with 
two  curving  vertical  incisions  which  run  from  upper  to  lower  lid 
and  set  off  (but  do  not  surround)  the  iris.  The  pupil  is  a  circular, 
relatively  deep  cavity  which  tapers  at  its  inner  extremity.  This 
is  sometimes  partially  obscured  by  a  deposit  of  old  paint.  Corners 
of  the  mouth  and  orifice  of  the  ear  are  deeply  cut.  The  hair  is 
boldly  carved  in  regular  grooves,  and  queue  ribbons  approximate 
the  ribbons  which  occur  as  motifs  on  Mclntire  furniture.  Button¬ 
hole  edges  simulate  actual  fabric.  Despite  the  effects  of  weather  or 
heavy  paint  Mclntire’s  characteristics  can  be  recognized  through 
comparison  with  the  techniques  of  other  carvers. 

8.  GOVERNOR  WINTHROP,  I  798  (Fig.  48) 

Bust,  mounted  on  a  square  pedestal.  Painted  white.  Height, 
153 /4".  Originally  owned  by  the  Reverend  William  Bentley 
of  Salem. 

The  following  references  to  this  bust  occur  as  follows  in 
Bentley’s  Diary: 

May  12,  1798  Mr.  Macintire  is  engaged  to  make  my 
bust  of  Winthrop,  &  spent  the  day  in  examining  my 
collections  in  this  way. 

May  21,  1798  Mr.  Macintire  returned  to  me  my 
Winthrop.  I  cannot  say  that  he  has  expressed  in  the 
bust  anything  which  agrees  with  the  Governour. 

In  1 804  the  bust  was  displayed  in  company  with  a  likeness 
by  John  Hazlitt  below  the  pulpit  in  the  meeting  house,  as 
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a  part  of  the  July  4th  celebration.  Bentley  owned  a  minia¬ 
ture  of  Winthrop  which  was  presented  to  him  on  July  22, 
1790,  and  it  was  this  hkeness  on  which  Mclntire  based 
his  carving.  As  the  picture  includes  only  the  subject’s  head 
the  rather  sparce  costume  details  were  perforce  filled  in  by 
Mclntire.  By  Bentley’s  will,  dated  May  3,  1819,  his  “cabi¬ 
net  with  all  it  contains”  became  the  property  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society.  The  bust  and  miniature  became 
part  of  the  Society’s  collections  at  that  time. 

Owner:  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester. 

9.  VOLTAIRE,  c.  1802?  (Fig.  49) 

Bust,  mounted  on  a  square  pedestal  decorated  with  a  trophy 
in  relief  consisting  of  a  lyre,  a  pipe,  and  a  stylus  suspended 
by  a  ribbon.  Painted  white.  Height,  isVi"- 
Originally  owned  by  the  Reverend  William  Bentley  of  Salem. 
There  is  no  reference  to  this  bust  in  Bentley’s  Diary,  nor 
has  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  any  specific  record 
of  its  accession.  It  undoubtedly  came  to  the  Society  as  a 
part  of  Bentley’s  estate,  and  is  a  companion  to  the  bust 
of  Winthrop.  There  appears  to  be  no  question  of  Mclntire’s 
authorship  on  grounds  of  style  and  workmanship,  and  it 
is  considered  to  be  his  most  accomplished  work  in  the 
field  of  sculpture.  Superior  workmanship  and  design  sug¬ 
gest  a  slightly  later  date  than  the  carving  of  Winthrop. 
Fiske  Kimball  ascribes  the  source  as  a  Chelsea-Derby  por¬ 
celain  bust. 

Owner:  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Worcester. 

10.  CHINESE  MANDARIN,  l8oi  (Fig.  50) 

Costume  figure,  head  and  hands  carved  by  Mclntire.  Painted 
in  natural  colors.  Smallpox  scars  on  face.  Life  size. 

Made  for  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  Salem. 

This  unique  figure  represents  Yamqua,  a  Hong  merchant 
of  Canton.  It  is  dressed  in  Yamqua’s  own  costume  brought 
from  China  by  Captain  Benjamin  Hodges  in  i8oi.  The 
body  w'as  made  by  Jonathan  Bright,  a  Salem  upholsterer, 
whose  busy  shop  on  Federal  Street  covered  sofas  and  loll¬ 
ing  chairs,  caned  chair  seats,  and  hung  wall  paper  for  the 
prosperous  merchants  of  Salem.  The  original  bill  for  this 
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figure  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  and  is 
here  quoted  in  full: 

The  Salem  East  India  Marine  Society 


To  Jona  Bright  Dr 

To  making  figure  of  a  mandarin  5-  0-0 

To  5  yds  gaverns  [?]  Duck  at  2/3  1-87-0 

To  9  hi  Moss  at  i  /4  2-  0-0 

To  Proctor’s  bill  of  Iron  Work  1-80-0 

To  Sami  McInUre’s  bill  1 9-  0-0 


$29-67-0 


Salem,  Sept  2  1801 
Owner:  Peabody  Museum,  Salem. 


MEDALLION  OF  WASHINGTON,  C.  1805  (FigS.  51,  52) 

Profile  carved  in  high  relief  on  an  oval  background.  Facing 
right.  Painted  white.  The  background  and  moulded  enframe- 
ment  are  not  original.  56"  x  38". 

From  the  west  gate  of  Washington  Square,  Salem. 

This  plaque  was  carved  by  Mclntire  as  part  of  the  decora¬ 
tions  for  the  west  gate,  the  subscription  paper  for  which 
Essex  Inst.  Hist.  Colls.  IV,  (1862),  136  states:  "For 
the  purpose  of  executing  the  designs  for  four  gateways,  as 
given  by  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire.”  An  old  daguerreotype 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  fig.  214,  shows  the 
gate  with  the  medallion  still  in  place  but  without  the 
frame  which  now  surrounds  it.  The  gates  were  removed  in 
1850  and  an  iron  fence  installed  in  1854.  The  source 
of  this  design  is  a  drv’  point  etching,  either  the  portrait  by 
Joseph  Wright,  or  the  copy  of  Wright  by  Hiller  of  Salem 
illustrated  herewith.  Both  engravings  would  have  been 
available  to  Mclntire.  Bentley  owned  a  copy  of  the  Wright 
profile  w'hich  was  presented  to  him  in  1 790  by  Benjamin 
Goodhue  and  which  Mclntire  must  surely  have  seen.  On 
the  other  hand  Joseph  Hiller,  Jr.,  was  a  young  Salem  boy 
whom  Mclntire  doubtless  knew.  He  made  his  copy  of  the 
Wright  etching  in  1794,  one  year  before  he  was  lost  at 
sea  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  Hiller’s  copy  was  appar¬ 
ently  executed  for  the  primary  purpose  of  forwarding  to 
England  as  a  model  for  the  intaglio  gem  owned  by  the 
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Essex  Institute.  While  the  carving  of  the  face  of  the 
Mclntire  medallion  follows  the  original  closely,  consid¬ 
erable  differences  should  be  noted  in  the  design  of  the 
ribbon,  epaulette,  and  the  revere  of  the  coat.  These  details 
differ  not  only  from  Wright’s  basic  design,  but  also  from 
the  many  other  engravings  based  on  the  Wright  profile. 
Owner:  Essex  Institute,  Salem. 

12.  MEDALLION  OF  WASHINGTON,  1805-181I?  (Fig.  53) 

Oval  profile  carved  in  high  relief  from  one  piece  of  wood. 
Facing  right.  Painted  medium  brown,  apparently  in  simula¬ 
tion  of  the  wax  portraits  so  popular  at  this  period.  I5y2"  x 
1 1". 

This  and  no.  13  are  attributed  to  Mclntire  on  stylistic 
evidence,  and  through  their  resemblance  to  the  large 
plaque  made  by  him  for  the  west  gate  of  Washington 
Square.  Possibly  this  is  one  of  the  “8  medallions  of  Wash¬ 
ington”  which  were  listed  in  his  shop  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  price  of  $2.00  for  the  eight  suggests  that  they 
were  small  counterparts  of  the  large  original  made  for 
popular  consumption.  Certain  variations  from  the  Wright 
prototype  are  notable  also  in  this  plaque.  Here  the  carving 
of  the  epaulette  reflects  the  “figure  eight”  design  used  by 
an  unknown  artist  in  an  illustration  reproduced  in  the 
Massachusetts  Magazine  for  March,  1791.  This  engrav¬ 
ing,  therefore,  cannot  be  overlooked  as  one  of  Mclntire’s 
possible  sources. 

Owner:  Old  Sturbridge  Village,  Sturbridge,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

13.  DOUBLE  MEDALLION  OF  WASHINGTON,  1805-181I? 

(Fig-  54) 

Two  oval  profiles  carved  in  high  relief  fastened  back  to  back. 
Each  faces  right.  Painted  in  polychrome — white,  blue,  and 
yellow  on  a  red  background.  Paint  shows  evidence  of  out¬ 
door  weathering.  A  tapering  hole  bored  between  the  bases  of 
the  plaques  appears  to  have  contained  a  supporting  rod  for 
upright  display.  x  ii". 

Attributed  to  Mclntire  on  stylistic  grounds,  these  plaques 
correspond  with  no.  12,  and  may  also  have  been  two  of 
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the  eight  medallions  remaining  in  his  shop.  It  is  possible 
that  all  of  these  medallions  were  left  unpainted  by 
Mclntire,  the  final  finish  being  added  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  individual  purchaser. 

Owner:  Mrs.  Bertram  K.  Little,  Brookline,  Massachu¬ 
setts. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
4.  PEAR,  C.  1807  (Fig.  55) 

Carved  and  painted  to  simulate  the  original  fruit  which 
weighed  37y2  ounces.  Length  7^^",  Circumference  15". 
This  unique  piece  was  a  whimsical  example  of  the  com¬ 
bined  skill  of  Mclntire  and  Michele  Felice  Come,  the 
Italian  artist-decorator  who  came  to  Salem  on  the  ship 
Mount  Vernon  in  1799,  and  remained  there  until  his 
removal  to  Boston  circa  1810.  Bentley  refers  to  the  pear  in 
his  Diary  under  date  of  Sept.  25,  1807:  “Saw  an  imitation 
of  a  wonderful  pear  which  grew  in  Ipswich.  It  was  carved 
by  Mclntire  and  painted  by  Come  &  was  said  to  be  an 
exact  imitation.  It  might  easily  be  mistaken  excepting  its 
size  might  make  suspicion.”  The  garden  of  David  Choate 
in  which  the  original  pear  grew  is  still  owned  by  his  direct 
descendants.  The  Choate  house  stands  on  Spring  Street, 
Essex.  The  old  South  Parish  of  Ipswich  (long  known  as 
Chebacco)  was  incorporated  as  the  town  of  Essex  in  1819. 
Owner:  Peabody  Museum,  Salem.  On  deposit  at  the 
Essex  Institute. 


A  FACTUAL  ESTIMATE  OF  SAMUEL  McINTIRE 
By  Mabel  Munson  Swan 

The  old  saying  that  man’s  work  lives  after  him  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  the  case  of  Samuel  Mclntire,  architect,  designer,  and 
carver.  His  work  is  known  far  and  wide  for  the  exceptional  beauty 
of  proportion  and  delicate  carved  detail  of  many  Salem  houses 
which  he  designed.  Yet  we  know  httle  of  the  man  himself — his 
ambitions,  ideals,  or  personality.  Consequently  I  have  tried  in  this 
article  to  interpret  bills,  account  books  and  other  factual  material 
so  as  to  learn  more  of  the  man  himself. 

In  Samuel  Mclntire’s  boyhood,  Salem’s  waterfront  was  a  most 
colorful  place — “black  wharves  and  slips,  sea  tides  tossing  free, 
Spanish  sailors  with  bearded  lips  and  the  magic  and  mystery  of 
the  ships,  and  the  music  of  the  sea.’’  Ship  owners,  sea  captains 
and  merchants  dominated  the  town.  Their  brigs,  sloops,  and 
schooners  were  engaged  in  a  lucrative  trade  with  the  Spanish 
and  West  Indian  Islands,  exchanging  New  England  produce  for 
goods  brought  there  from  many  far-a-way  places.  Warehouses 
along  the  wharves  bulged  with  coffee  from  Arabia,  tea  and  silks 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  from  the 
West  Indies. 

Behind  Salem  commerce  lay  travel  and  adventure,  spiced  with 
a  dream  of  untold  wealth,  and  as  was  true  in  many  a  coastal 
town,  every  boy  longed  for  a  chance  to  go  to  sea.  However,  a  boy’s 
will  is  the  wind’s  will,  and  Samuel  Mclntire’s  dream  of  hfe  on 
shipboard  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  that  of  serving  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  under  his  father,  Joseph  Mclntire,  a  well-to-do  ship 
and  housewright,  whose  inventory  at  his  death  in  1777  records 
a  sizeable  estate  including  a  mansion  house,  fine  mahogany  fur¬ 
niture,  a  workshop,  a  pew  in  the  North  Meeting  House,  many 
carving  and  carpenter’s  tools  and  five  books  on  architecture. 

We  know  httle  about  Joseph  Mclntire  the  father.  Was  he,  too, 
interested  in  architecture?  These  books  inherited  by  Samuel  were 
included  in  his  inventory  at  his  death  in  1 8 1 1 ,  and  doubtless 
provided  the  foundation  for  his  self-education  in  architecture  in 
which  there  was  no  formal  training  at  that  time. 

Three  years  after  his  father’s  death,  he  married  Elizabeth  Field, 
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and  with  the  financial  aid  of  his  share  of  his  father’s  estate,  he 
purchased  a  house  on  Summer  Street.  In  the  yard  at  the  rear  he 
established  his  own  workshop  where  carvings  for  ships  and  houses 
were  designed,  specifications  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  The 
front  room  on  the  third  floor  was  his  music  room.  Here  he  had  an 
organ  which  he  had  built,  and  other  musical  instruments  of  which 
he  was  an  excellent  judge  and  an  able  performer. 

It  was  only  two  years  later  that  he  designed  the  Johonnot- 
Nichols  house,  one  of  the  finest  wooden  houses  in  New  England. 
Purchased  by  the  Essex  Institute  in  1917  for  permanent  preser¬ 
vation,  it  remains  an  excellent  example  of  the  residence  of  a 
wealthy  Salem  merchant.  For  many  years  the  unusually  beautiful 
spire  of  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  testified  to  his  remarkable 
architectural  ability,  as  did  later  that  of  the  new  South,  the 
Nathan-Reed  house,  Cook-OIiver,  Pingree,  Registry’  of  Deeds,  and 
many  others  long  known  for  their  matchless  proportion  and  intri¬ 
cate  carved  detail.  It  is  true  that  there  were  other  three  story, 
square  houses  built  in  New  England  at  this  time,  but  Meintire 
houses  attained  individuality  through  the  unusual  carved  detail 
of  their  doonvays,  porches,  window  cornices,  chimney  breasts, 
and  ceilings.  Many  of  his  carving  designs  were  adapted  from 
Greek  or  Roman  motifs,  and  have  furnished  inspiration  for  more 
modern  colonial  houses  than  the  work  of  any  other  architect. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
business  was  wrecked,  ship  losses  were  heavy,  and  there  was  little 
money  for  building  houses.  During  that  time  Samuel  Meintire 
was  occupied  with  countless  other  jobs  which  show  the  great 
variety  of  work  which  he  was  called  upon  to  do: 

Salem  i  Nov.  1784 
Mr.  E.  Haskett  Derby  to  Sam’l  Meintire  Dr. 
to  mending  garden  fence  6  /  &  making  a  Seat  & 
criket  for  a  waggon  7  / 

to  2/  paid  for  4  Brass  noolin  for  window  blinds 
to  4/  paid  for  Screws  and  hinges  &  painters  bill 

Salem  Mar  1790 

Derby  Account  book 

Mr.  Samuel  Meintire  in  acet  with  Ehas  Hasket  Derby 
By  w'ork  on  Ship  Light  Horse  Aug  1788  24:18:0 

By  Do  on  Schooner  Peggy  per  bill  0:12:0 


0:13:0 

0:8:2 

1:2:0 
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By  Do  23  days  at  farm  6:9:0 

By  do  at  house,  men,  organ,  fixing  blinds  5:3:3 
By  do  Ship  Astrea  Dec  18,  1788  7:14:0 

By  carving  a  knee  for  Schooner  Nancy  1:1:0 

1791  To  finishing  the  joiners  work  of  the  Ship 
Astrea  Jan  2  2&  fixing  windows  etc  to  a  carriage 
90  days  24:15:0 

Aug  2  to  expence  for  a  Design  for  a  front  fence  0:5:0 
Nov  1 6  To  altering  ye  tops  of  ye  quarter  galleries 

&  sundry  small  jobs  on  the  Ship  Grand  Turk  0:12:0 
Dec  24  To  finishing  the  Grand  Turks  cabin  etc  60:0:0 
Credited  with  54:18:0  merchandise  of  tea, 
sugar,  coffee,  flour. 


It  is  not  strange  that  the  versatility  of  Samuel  Mclntire  as 
ship  and  house  carpenter,  carver,  designer,  architect,  and  man-of- 
all-work  fostered  false  claims,  after  his  death,  that  he  had  been 
a  cabinetmaker  as  well.  In  the  late  1920’s  when  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  interest  in  antiques  spread  like  wildfire  throughout  New 
England,  many  pieces  of  fine  cabinet\vork  were  attributed  to  him 
on  the  basis  of  the  similarity  of  their  carving  to  the  carved  detail 
in  some  of  the  houses  he  had  designed — but  with  no  documentary 
proof.  Rumors  spread  that  pieces  of  Salem  cabinetwork  were  being 
brought  to  Boston  where  carving  was  added,  and  the  pieces  then 
sold  as  the  work  of  Samuel  Mclntire. 

As  a  result  I  spent  over  a  year  searching  records  in  the  Essex 
Institute,  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  State  Archives  for  documentary  proof  that  Samuel 
Mclntire  had  been  a  cabinetmaker.  The  result  justified  my  search, 
for  although  I  found  no  evidence  of  his  making  any  furniture,  it 
did  reveal  the  names  of  some  Boston  and  Salem  cabinetmakers 
and  carvers  whose  work  had  been  incorrectly  attributed  to 
Mclntire. 

There  was  the  gilded  bed  cornice  now  in  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  which  had  been  considered  the  work  of  Samuel 
Mclntire — this  I  found  recorded  as  the  work  of  William  Lemon, 
a  Salem  upholsterer  and  cabinetmaker.  The  famous  Mable  Brady 
Garvan  chest-on-chest  in  the  Yale  Art  Museum  furnished  another 
surprise  when  bills  in  the  Essex  Institute  supplied  documentary 
proof  that  this  beautiful  chest  had  been  made  by  Stephen  Badlam, 
a  cabinetmaker  of  Dorchester  Lower  Mills,  and  the  carving  of 
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the  figures  on  the  top  by  John  and  Simeon  Skillin,  ship  carvers 
of  Boston.  The  same  bill  recorded  other  pieces  of  furniture  made 
for  Ehas  Basket  Derby,  by  Stephen  Badlam — chairs,  sofas,  bed 
sofas  with  curtains,  etc.  One  must  remember  that  Ehas  Basket 
Derby  was  a  wealthy  merchant  prince  of  Salem,  the  owner  of 
many  ships  and  altogether  too  busy  a  trader  to  have  depended 
entirely  on  one  craftsman. 

Stephen  Badlam,  himself,  was  a  skillful  carver,  but  he  did  not 
attempt  the  figure  carving  on  the  top,  long  attributed  to  Mclntire 
because  of  the  similarity  of  the  carving  to  the  carved  garden  fig¬ 
ures  at  the  Derby  farm  in  Danvers.  But  that  attribution  was  also 
incorrect;  the  following  bill  proves  that  the  SkiUins,  John  & 
Simeon,  had  carved  those  figures: 


Boston  Sept  25  1793 


Ehas  Basket  Derby  to  John  &  Simeon  Skillin  Dr 
To  a  Figure  of  a  Bermit  for  a  Garden  7:10:0 

To  the  Figure  of  a  Sheperdess  6:0:0 

To  the  Figure  of  the  Planter  7:0:0 

To  the  Figure  of  a  Gardener  7:10:0 

Rec’d  payment  in  full 
John  and  Simeon  SkiUin 


As  I  had  not  yet  found  any  bills  or  records  of  Samuel  Mclntire's 
work  as  a  cabinetmaker  I  renewed  my  search  three  years  later, 
when  Miss  Barriet  Tapley  verv'  kindly  wrote  me  that  more 
Sanderson  papers  and  account  books  had  been  given  the  Essex 
Institute.  Again  I  found  no  record  of  any  Mclntire  cabinetw'ork, 
but  I  did  find  bills  of  Samuel’s  having  added  carving  to  furniture 
made  by  Elijah  and  Jacob  Sanderson,  cabinetmakers  of  Salem. 
These  brothers  were  an  enterprising  pair,  who  from  1779  until 
1820  promoted  a  most  amazing  cooperative  venture  in  Salem, 
making  and  exporting  thousands  of  pieces  of  furniture,  twice  a 
year,  to  the  southern  states,  the  West  Indies,  South  America  and 
even  to  Africa — whenever  a  cargo  could  be  disposed  of  or  traded. 

The  following  experienced  cabinetmakers  worked  for  them, 
most  of  whom  had  their  own  workshops.  One  invoice  of  1803 
lists  their  names,  and  the  value  of  their  respective  contributions 
to  the  Company,  of  one  voyage  alone,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  $5000: 
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Elijah  Sanderson 
Jacob  Sanderson 
Deacon  Adams 
Frans  Pulcifer 
Wm.  Appleton 
Richarci  Austin 
Josiah  Austin 
Nathaniel  Austin 
Wilham  Hook 
Will  Luther 


$1337 

975-75 

1187. 

450.70 

420.50 

378.75 

237.75 

226.50 
187.53 

217.50 


Although  these  men  were  all  prominent  cabinetmakers  whose 
work  was  known  to  be  of  a  fine  type,  the  pieces  made  by  Ehjah 
Sanderson  were  the  best  and  were  branded  with  his  initials. 

In  October,  1794,  Daniel  Clarke,  a  nephew  of  the  Sandersons, 
who  had  previously  worked  in  Boston,  came  to  Salem  to  work  for 
the  Sandersons.  If  one  can  judge  from  the  bills  of  his  work,  he 
must  have  been  a  most  valuable  journeyman,  for  he  not  only  did 
cabinetwork  for  them  but  was  a  carver  and  turner  as  well,  and 
further,  he  drafted  and  cut  his  own  patterns.  The  following  bill 
of  his  work  for  the  Sandersons  in  March,  1795,  records: 


March 

1 8th 

Making  a  sideboard 

5:2:0 

April 

May 

1 8th 

Making  ditto 

5:2:0 

8th 

Finishing  an  easy  chair 

0:9:0 

loth 

1 2th 

Making  a  set  of  Ht  back  chairs 
Turning  a  set  of  Urns  for  a  field 
bedstead 

3:12:0 

0:3:6 

July 

3d 

To  cutting  the  patterns  and  mak¬ 
ing  4  chairs 

2:10:6 

22d 

Making  a  set  of  open  back’d  chairs 

3:12:0 

In  this  same  year  Samuel  Mclntire  was  doing  similar  work  for 
the  Sandersons  although  his  bills  show  no  record  of  his  making 
the  chairs  as  Daniel  Clarke’s  did.  Until  now  only  three  bills  of 
furniture  carving  by  Mclntire  have  been  known.  These  three 
were: 


Madame  Elizabeth  Derbv  to  Sam’l  Mclntire  to 
carving  Base  Mouldings  and  Brackets  for  a  Case 
Drawers  Made  by  Mr  Lemon  @39/  1:19:0 

to  Carving  Frieze  Roses  &c  for  the  top  1:4:0 

Salem  22  Oct  1796 
Received  payment 
Sam’l  Me  Intire 
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1797  Mr  E.  H.  Derby  to  Samuel  Mclntire  Dr 

Nov  1 4  to  carving  2  Bed  pillars  @  4  dollars  &  2 

do  at  10/  1:14:0 

1798 

Feb  1 7  to  carving  8  chairs  @10:6:0  4:4:0 

The  first  bill  I  found  of  Samuel  Mclntire’s  work  for  the  San¬ 
dersons  is  as  follows: 


1795 

May  II  to  cutting  6  chair  backs  0:5:8 

July  I  St  “  “  6  chairs  0:5:8 

1 7th  "  carving  6  chairs  1:5:0 

Aug  15th  “  “  6  roses  0:5:0 

Sep  I  St  making  pattern  for  a  banister  0:1:6 


These  bills  so  carefully  drafted  and  so  similar  in  date  suggest 
that  Daniel  Clarke  may  have  made  the  chairs  on  which  Mclntire 
added  the  carving.  Three  other  bills  of  Mclntire’s  work  for  the 
Sandersons  follow: 

E  &  J.  Sanderson  to  Samuel  Me  Intire  Dr. 

1799 
July  3rd 

to  6  Pr  Roses  @  5  Dolls 
Salem  4th  Oct  1799 
Received  payment 
Samuel  Me  Intire 

1802  Deacon  Jacob  Sanderson  to  Samuel  Me  Intire  Dr. 


July  31  to  Carving  Sofa  &  working  top  rail  1:7:0 

Aug  10  to  Carving  m  Bed  Pillars  0:13:6 

Oct  9  Do  Do  @21/  1:1:0 

Do  Do@i3:6:o  0:13:6 

Do  Do@io:6:o  0:10:6 

Nov  8D0  Do@2i/  1:1:0 

1803 

Feb  3  Carving  Sofa  and  working  top  rail  1:7:0 


May  13  Cutting  9  ft  mahogany  Beads  @8d  per  ft  0:6:0 
Received  in  full  for  my  father 
Samuel  F.  Mclntire 

The  next  bill  of  Samuel  Mclntire  for  Jacob  Sanderson  is  dated 
four  years  later  and  lists  carving,  reeding,  and  fluting: 
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Mr  Jacob  Sanderson  to  Samuel  Mclntire  Dr. 

1807 

Aug  II  To  Reeding  &  Carving  4  legs  for 

worktable  $3:0:0 

27th  To  Carving  &  fluting  18  Chairs 

@  6/  each  18:0:0 

Sep  29  To  carving  I  pr  Arms  4 /6  0^75 

Octr  21  To  carving  12  leaves  tor  Window 

Comace  @1/6  3:0 

To  composition  to  amount  of  5/10  .97 

Nov  6th  to  carving  Bellows  top  24/  4:0 

Salem  6th  May  1808 
Received  Payment 

Samuel  Me  Intire 


One  of  the  greatest  surprises  in  these  records  is  the  lack  of  any 
feeling  of  competition  or  rivalry  between  the  craftsmen,  as  well 
as  their  friendly  cooperation.  Samuel  Mclntire  with  an  established 
reputation  of  designing  and  carving  was  ready  and  willing  to  draft 
patterns,  cut  out  intricate  chair  backs,  or  add  carving  to  cabinet¬ 
work  made  by  other  craftsmen.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  he  could  have  added  the  title  of  cabinetmaker  to  his  other 
achievements,  but  so  far  we  have  found  no  records  of  his  having 
been  a  cabinetmaker.  Consequently,  until  documentary  records 
are  discovered,  it  is  safer  not  to  attribute  cabinetwork  to  him  on 
the  basis  of  the  similarity  of  the  carving  to  that  in  the  houses 
which  he  designed.  Tradition  is  not  always  to  be  depended  upon, 
and  there  were  too  many  fine  cabinetmakers  working  in  Salem  in 
Samuel  Meintire’s  time  making  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
furniture  not  only  for  the  Sanderson  Company  but  also  for  resi¬ 
dents  of  Salem. 

It  is  apparent  that  architecture  with  its  subsidiary  branches  of 
designing  and  carving  was  the  realization  of  Samuel  Meintire’s 
ambitions.  His  inventory  records  no  cabinetmaker  tools,  but  lists 
300  chisels  and  gauges,  46  moulding  planes,  20  large  planes, 
a  lot  of  composition  ornaments,  carved  leaves,  compasses  and 
squares.  There  were  five  books  on  architecture,  but  not  one  on 
cabinetmaking.  The  four  workbenches  suggest  his  son  Samuel 
Field,  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Angiers,  and  himself,  constituting 
a  close  family  affair. 

Some  of  this  factual  estimate  of  Samuel  Mclntire  is  doubtless 
well  known,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the  other 
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work  of  his  the  specifications  of  which  I  discovered  in  my  long 
search  of  Mclntire  documents. 

1803  seems  to  have  been  a  difiBcult  financial  year  in  Salem. 
Money  was  scarce  and  there  were  many  business  failures.  On 
February  9  of  that  year  the  Columbian  Centinel  published  the 
following  advertisment,  which  in  its  heading  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  money  was  scarce  and  indicated  that  Mclntire  did 
not  confine  himself  entirely  to  Salem : 

A  Ready  Money  Job 
For  Building  a  large  Tavern  House 

on  Lvnn  Common  by  contract  of  the  following  dimensions — 
The  Building  to  consist  of  a  Main  House  52  ft  long, 

50  ft  wide,  and  three  stories  high;  to  be  flanked  with 
wings  forming  separate  buildings  42  ft  long,  22  ft  wide 
&  2  stories  high  yet  connected  with  the  main  building  by 
intermediate  parts  of  12  ft  by  26,  which  parts  serve  for 
entries  and  stair\vays,  store  rooms  etc  &  the  same  height 
with  the  wing  buildings — The  buildings  which  form  the 
wings  will  present  to  the  eye  the  narrowed  dimensions, 
viz  22  ft  along  with  the  longest  dimensions  of  the  main 
building  (viz  52  ft)  which  with  the  two  intermediate 

fiarts  of  1 2  ft  each  will  make  the  whole  of  either  fronts  1 20 
t —  the  main  building  to  have  a  hipped  roof  with  Chinese 
railing  round  it  at  the  bottom  and  a  block  cornice  at  the 
eaves,  the  wings  a  plain  cornice  &  pediment  roof  finished  as 
pediments  at  each  front  end — the  two  first  stories  loi  ft  in 
the  clear  and  the  third  story  9  ft  in  the  clear: — there  will  be 
a  portico  in  each  front  with  2  pair  of  plain  columns  to  each, 
to  stand  on  stone  plinths  with  wootlen  steps  to  all  the  doors, 
— the  main  building  is  to  have  an  entry  lengthwise,  9  ft  wide 
&  in  it  one  flight  of  stairs  which  will  be  the  same  in  all  the 
stories — also  stairs  to  lead  to  the  top  of  the  house — the  lower 
story  to  have  another  entry  across  the  house  from  one  front 
door  to  the  other  of  8  i  ft  wide — the  lower  part  of  the  main 
building  is  to  have  4  rooms  finished  with  plain  base  and  sur- 
base  mouldings,  sliding  window  shutters,  plain  chimney  pieces 
and  proper  architraves  to  the  doors  and  windows  etc.  etc. — 
but  no  cornices  are  required  in  any  part  of  the  inside  of  the 
building;  the  2nd  story  is  to  be  divided  into  6  rooms  finish¬ 
ed  in  the  same  plain  manner  with  sliding  window  shutters 
only  half  way  up  to  the  windows;  the  3rd  story  is  to  be  di¬ 
vided  into  9  lodging  rooms,  to  be  finished  in  the  plainest 
manner  without  window  shutters; —  one  of  the  wing  build¬ 
ings  is  to  be  divided  into  2  kitchens,  dadoed  3  ft  high  with 
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window  shutters  &  other  proper  finishings;  the  chamber  over 
to  be  divided  into  3  lodging  rooms  with  window  shutters  to 
slide  in  2  parts;  adjoining  will  be  the  kitchen  stairs,  entry 
etc.  a  store  room  &  a  small  loddng  room, —  the  other  wing 
building  is  to  be  plainly  finisned  with  base  and  surbase 
mouldings,  plain  chimney  pieces  sliding  window  shutters  & 
divided  above  and  below  either  by  doors  or  a  partition  which 
may  occasionally  be  removed  so  as  to  make  two  rooms —  into 
ana  adjoining  there  is  to  be  an  entry,  a  small  store  room, 
a  closet  and  a  small  lodging  room —  the  two  outer  sides  of 
the  wings  to  be  built  of  brick  in  which  there  will  be  four 
chimneys.  There  will  also  be  four  other  chimneys  in  the 
building. 

There  will  be  54  windows,  12  squares  each,  the  glass 
12  X  16 —  12  windows  8  squares,  the  glass  11  x  16 —  16 
windows,  1 2  squares  the  glass  1 1  by  1 1 ,  fan  lights  about 
7!/^  ft  wide.  There  will  be  4  outer  doors  with  wooden  steps 
and  41  inside  doors —  the  window  frames  are  to  be  sunk 
and  on  the  two  lower  stories  to  be  fixed  with  pulleys — the 
whole  building  is  to  be  clapboarded  and  shingled  and  a  belt 
or  facia  to  go  around  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  win¬ 
dows —  all  the  rooms  are  to  be  well  plastered  and  the 
woodwork  painted  and  the  outside  is  also  to  be  painted 
except  the  roof —  the  inside  work  of  the  tAvo  lower  stories 
of  the  main  building  and  the  wings  except  the  kitchen  are 
to  be  finished  with  clear  stuff —  locks,  hinges,  bolts,  latches 
and  fastenings  for  doors,  windows,  etc  as  may  be  found 
necessary  or  convenient  with  every  material  that  may  be 
requisite  for  completing  and  finishing  the  whole  building  in 
the  style  and  agreeable  to  the  dimensions  above  described  .  .  . 

Any  person  or  persons  willing  to  contract  to  build  the 
above  described  house  and  find  all  the  materials  both  of 
carpenters  work  as  well  as  of  masons  or  of  each  separately 
will  please  to  send  or  deliver  their  proposals  sealed  up  unto 
Mr  Samuel  Me  Intire’s  house  of  Salem  where  every  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  given  that  may  be  necessary,  or  to  one  of  the 
subscribers  on  or  before  Tuesday  the  22nd,  on  which  day 
we  shall  meet  at  Doctor  Stearns  store  in  Salem  between  10 
&  12  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  proposals  and  making  the  contracts.  A  plan  of  the  build¬ 
ing  may  be  seen  at  this  office. 

Salem  Feb  i,  1803 

Benjamine  Goodhue 
Ichabod  Nichols 
Benjamin  Carpenter 


Fio.  50.  Chinese  mandarin.  Head  and  hands  carved  by  McIntire. 
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Fig.  53.  Medallion  of  Washington.  Possibly  one  of  8  listed  in  inventory. 


Fig.  54.  Double  Washington  medallion.  Two  plaques  fastened  back  to  back, 


Fig.  55.  Pkar.  Modki,  of  onf.  grown  in  gardf.n  of  David  Choatf.,  Ipswich. 


Fig.  56.  View  of  the  Lynn  Hotel  (center)  in  1839. 


Fio.  57.  House  on 
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Fig.  58.  Room  at  “Oak  Hill,”  Peabody,  Mass. 


Fig.  59.  Figurehead,  Virtue,  by  William  Rush.  Owned  by  Grand  Lodge 
OF  Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Philadelphia. 


Fig.  60.  Salem  Court  House,  by  Samuel  McIntire. 


AND  Chari.es  Louis  Clerisseau. 
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Fig.  62.  “Homewood,”  Baltimore,  Md. 


Fig.  64.  Singletary  House,  Streetsboro,  Ohio. 
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This  Tavern  House,  known  for  many  years  as  Lynn  Hotel,  ex¬ 
changed  managership  in  1806  when  the  following  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Columbian  Centinel: 

A  Hotel  in  Lynn  to  be  let — the  very  superb  Hall  or 
Tavern  House  now  occupied  by  Joseph  Palmer  on  Turnpike 
Road  between  Boston  and  Salem.  Apply  to  the  Directors  of 
the  Salem  Turnpike  Association. 

From  1813  on  for  many  years  the  manager  was  Andrews  Breed, 
and  under  his  supervision  the  house  attained  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion.  Breed  was  a  stirring  personahty  and  attracted  wide  attention 
as  he  rode  horseback  through  Lynn  with  his  high  yellow-top  boots 
and  coat  of  sporting  cut.  In  addition  to  his  thriving  business  at 
the  Hotel  he  was  engaged  in  farming,  and  his  jolly  husking  parties 
every  autumn,  were  widely  known  and  attended. 

In  1827  the  Columbian  Centinel  announced  that  the  Hotel  was 
to  be  sold  at  auction  on  the  premises,  and  added  as  further  induce¬ 
ment  for  its  sale : 

This  well-known  establishment  is  situated  on  the  Salem  Turn¬ 
pike  within  nine  miles  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  four  and  a  half 
from  that  beautiful  place  of  resort,  Nahant.  The  situation  is  airy, 
the  prospect  of  Boston  Harbor  and  Lynn  Beach  together  with 
Nahant  is  elegant;  the  premises  contain  2  acres  of  land,  an  ele¬ 
gant  three  story  house.  Twenty-one  stages  stop  at  the  House  daily, 
having  been  kept  as  a  hotel  for  many  years. 

One  of  the  illustrations  in  Barber’s  History  and  Antiquities  of 
Many  Massachusetts  Towns  is  a  woodcut  of  the  western  entrance 
of  the  central  part  of  Lynn  with  the  caption  “The  central  build¬ 
ing  is  the  famous  coaching  station  and  Inn  of  the  Salem  Turnpike 
Corporation  at  West  Lynn”  (Fig.  56). 

It  was  still  listed  in  the  1856  Directory  with  the  address  1 17 
North  Common  Street,  Market  Square,  and  again  in  1910  where 
it  was  called  Market  Square  Hotel.  It  is  believed  that  the  house 
came  down  in  1929. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  biulding  which  Samuel  Mclntire 
designed  outside  the  bounds  of  Salem.  On  July  first,  1803  the 
following  advertisement  carried  the  same  appealing  heading: 

Another  Readv  Money  Job  on  the  Turnpike 
For  a  house  for  tKe  Toll  Gatherer — All  requirements 
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giving  specifications  and  a  plan  of  the  floor  of  the  house, 
may  be  seen  at  Mr  Samuel  Me  Intire’s  in  Salem  where  every 
information  will  be  given  respecting  the  house  that  may  be 
required. 

This  was  signed  by  the  same  three  Directors  who  had  signed 
the  advertisement  for  the  Tavern  House. 

On  August  1 5  of  the  following  year  the  Reverend  Mr.  Thacher 
of  Lynn  paid  Samuel  Meintire  £14  for  an  eagle,  and  iron  work 
for  the  cupola  of  Lynn  Academy.  The  eagle  now  perches  over  the 
door  of  the  Lynn  Historical  Society.  Whether  Samuel  Meintire 
also  designed  Lynn  Academy  we  have  no  proof,  but  the  builder 
Alasy  Falkner  was  paid  $1825  for  his  work.  There  may  be  other 
buildings  in  and  around  Salem  designed  by  Meintire,  and  every 
one  discovered  forges  a  new  hnk  in  the  early  history  of  Salem 
and  her  craftsmen. 

It  is  true  that  man’s  work  fives  after  him,  especially  his  finest 
work.  It  is  also  true,  as  Bridenbaugh  commented  in  his  delight¬ 
ful  book  The  Colonial  Craftsmen,  that  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  work  than  to  the  men  who  produced  it.  So  on  this 
Bicentennial  of  the  birth  of  Samuel  Meintire  let  us  pay  tribute 
to  the  man  himself,  known  not  only  for  his  marvelous  work  but 
also  for  his  ideals,  ambitions,  persistence,  and  integrity. 


SAMUEL  McINTIRE  AND  THE  ARTS  OF 
POST-COLONIAL  AMERICA 

By  Oliver  VV.  Larkin 

When  McIntire  died  in  i8ii  the  comments  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  made  it  clear  that  his  achievement  was  fully  appreciated 
in  Salem  and  its  neighborhood;  but  nearly  a  century  passed  be¬ 
fore  he  found  his  rightful  place  in  the  American  story.  During 
his  hfetime  a  few  travelers  from  beyond  the  New  England  thresh¬ 
old  saw  and  admired  what  he  had  done;  in  1797,  the  Baltimore 
gentleman  Robert  Gilmor  made  a  drawing  of  the  Derby  Mansion 
and  remarked  that  it  was  more  like  a  palace  than  the  dwelling 
of  an  American  merchant.  But  in  the  swiftly  expanding  repubhc 
of  the  years  which  followed  Mr.  Madison’s  War,  eventful  changes 
were  taking  place  not  in  Salem  but  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  the  Federal  City  on  the  Potomac.  Salem  houses  seemed 
prim  and  boxhke  to  a  generation  which  transformed  Greek  temples 
into  churches,  town  halls  and  farmhouses,  built  dwellings  in  what 
was  termed  the  “Gothic”  style,  and  reached  back  into  the  past  for 
any  form  of  structure  and  of  decoration  which  would  feed  its 
hunger  for  the  picturesque.  In  architecture,  as  in  painting  and 
sculpture,  the  age  of  Jackson  was  an  age  of  restless  experimenta¬ 
tion  by  men  who,  as  one  historian  remarks,  were  "trammeled  by 
a  minimum  of  law  and  convention.” 

McIntire  had  been  dead  for  sixty-five  years  when  the  nation 
celebrated  its  century  of  independence  with  the  Exposition  at 
Philadelphia.  Lewis  Mumford  has  noted  that  the  Centennial  was 
a  time  for  questioning,  for  revaluation  of  the  American  achieve¬ 
ment  by  men  gripped  by  a  “panic  for  aesthetic  security,”  disturbed 
by  the  current  eccentricities  in  matters  aesthetic,  and  beginning 
to  look  backward  in  search  of  an  artistic  tradition,  a  solid  continu¬ 
ity,  a  sober  corrective  to  stylistic  chaos.  It  was  in  the  'seventies 
therefore  that  we  discovered  our  colonial  past.  The  old  seaport 
towns,  Marblehead  and  Newport  among  them,  were  becoming 
popular  as  summer  resorts.  Along  their  streets  stood  ancient 
dwellings  whose  simplicity  of  plan,  integrity  of  workmanship,  fine 
feeling  for  wood,  stone  and  brick,  and  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
ground  on  which  they  had  been  built,  were  conspicuously  absent 
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from  most  of  the  contemporary  building.  It  was  an  architect, 
Robert  Swain  Peabody,  who  suggested  in  1877  that  Americans 
might  well  follow  the  example  of  the  English,  who  had  recently 
rejected  the  revivahst  styles  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  design 
“Queen  Anne”  structures  in  the  simpler  and  homelier  mode  of  a 
more  remote  past.  If  we  did  likewise,  Peabody  argued,  we  should 
“find  in  Georgian  days  men  working  without  thought  of  style, 
simply,  delicately,  beautifully.”^ 

In  a  recent  study  Vincent  Scully  has  shown  how  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  colonial  period,  in  process  of  being  rediscovered,  made 
its  contribution  to  what  he  calls  the  “Shingle  Style”  of  the  i88o's, 
not  as  a  repertory  of  forms  to  be  copied  but  as  an  example  of  the 
honest  and  creative  use  of  native  materials.*  Architects  did  not 
in  the  1870’s  recognize  the  distinctive  qualities  of  Mclntire  and 
his  period;  on  the  whole,  they  found  their  suggestions  not  in  the 
prim  regularity  of  Salem  dwellings  but  in  the  rambling,  ground- 
hugging  structures  of  the  seventeenth  and  in  the  rugged  Palladian 
of  the  mid-eighteenth  centuries.  A  fireplace,  some  of  whose  de¬ 
tails  suggest  Mclntire,  appears  at  Brush  Hill,  Massachusetts,  in  a 
house  designed  by  Peabody  and  Stearns  in  1878,  but  rather  as  a 
free  combination  of  old  and  new  shapes  than  as  a  correct  imita¬ 
tion  of  an  historical  prototype  (Fig.  57).  And  an  old  photograph 
of  Oak  Hill,  which  was  remodelled  in  the  same  year  by  Francis 
Peabody,  indicates  a  certain  obtuseness  to  the  quality  of  Mclntire 
in  the  cluttered  anachronism  of  its  furnishings  (Fig.  58). 

But  nostalgia  and  historical  vagueness  were  gradually  giving 
way  to  more  accurate  knowledge.  The  lectures  and  writings  of 
John  Fiske,  although  picturesque  and  anecdotal,  had  been  ground¬ 
ed  in  no  scholarly  research;  from  the  studies  of  Herbert  Osgood 
and  of  Herbert  Baxter  Adams  a  more  solidly  documented  and 
more  accurate  picture  of  colonial  hfe  was  emerging.  In  the  i88o’s 
and  1890’s,  more  than  one  American  novelist  described  this  per¬ 
iod;  this  was  the  generation  which  read  S.  Weir  Mitchell’s  Janice 
Meredith  and  found  in  Harper’s  and  Scribner’s  the  charming  and 
accurate  reconstructions  of  eighteenth-century  life  which  the 

1.  Robert  S.  Peabody,  "Georgian  Homes  of  New  England,’’  in  The 
American  Architect,  II  (1877),  338-39. 

2.  Vincent  Scully,  The  Shingle  Style .  Architectural  Theory  and  Design 
from  Richardson  to  the  Origins  of  Wright  (New  Haven,  1955)- 
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illustrator  Howard  Pyle  made  for  Woodrow  Wilson’s  life  of  George 
Washington  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge’s  Story  of  the  Revolution. 

With  this  increased  knowledge  there  slowly  developed  among 
architects  and  historians  of  architecture  a  more  inclusive  view  of 
what  had  been  done  and  an  ability  to  distinguish  between  one 
phase  and  another  of  stydistic  development.  The  more  knowing 
architects,  to  be  sure,  began  to  apply  late  Georgian  and  Federal 
details  to  buildings  for  which  they  could  serve  only  as  decorative 
accents,  as  reminiscent  refinements.  In  1877  McKim,  Mead  and 
White  had  made  sketches  and  measured  drawings  along  the  New 
England  coast  at  Salem,  Marblehead,  Newburyport,  and  Ports¬ 
mouth,  some  of  whose  details  in  1883-84  enlivened  the  Appleton 
House  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  a  large  structure  whose  plan  was 
anything  but  “colonial”;  shortly  afterAvard,  this  firm  built  houses 
for  Commander  William  Edgar  and  H.  A.  Taylor  at  Newport 
which  more  slavishly  and  less  intelligently  followed  eighteenth- 
century  precedent  in  their  box-like  contours  and  rigidly  symmetri¬ 
cal  inner  planning.  This  was  the  “unwholesome  subservience  to 
archaeology”  which  the  American  Architect  had  foreseen  in  1878 
as  a  possible  consequence  of  new  historical  knowledge.® 

That  knowledge,  however  dubious  its  effect  upon  actual  build¬ 
ing,  soon  replaced  the  “Homes  of  Our  Forefathers”  type  of  writing 
w’ith  studies  of  greater  precision,  and  the  ‘nineties  saw  the  first 
use  of  photographs  to  illustrate  such  essays  as  James  M.  Corner’s 
Examples  of  Domestic  Architecture  in  New  England.  The  trickle 
of  articles  and  books  would  soon  become  a  flood  with  William  D. 
Goforth’s  writings  on  the  architecture  of  colonial  Philadelphia 
and  those  of  Samuel  Adams  Drake,  Bruce  Price,  Donald  G. 
Mitchell,  and  Joseph  Everett  Chandler.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
William  Botch  Ware  edited  the  three  huge  volumes  of  The 
Georgian  Period,  a  series  of  rather  disconnected  essays  by  various 
hands.  One  of  these  articles  was  by  Claude  F.  Bragdon,  entitled 
"Six  Hours  in  Salem,”  hours  which  seem  to  have  been  divided 
about  equally  between  the  making  of  measured  drawings  and  the 
collecting  of  picturesque  anecdotes  about  witchcraft  and  Nathaniel 
Hawrthorne. 

The  name  of  Samuel  Meintire  appeared  but  once,  and  casually, 
in  this  essay;  but  Joseph  Chandler’s  book  of  1916,  The  Colonial 

l.The  American  Architect,  IV  (1878),  47. 
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House,  prepared  the  way  for  recognition.  Much  of  Chandler’s 
space  was  given  to  an  attack  on  the  errors  of  contemporary  revival¬ 
ism  and  that  “hydra-headed  monster  masquerading  as  ‘colonial’’’ 
with  gigantic  and  misplaced  Palladian  windows,  oversized  dorm¬ 
ers,  cavernous  porches  and  trailing  pergolas;  but  Chandler  at 
least  recognized  that  the  period  of  the  1790’s  had  a  character  of 
its  own,  not  to  be  lumped  with  the  vaguely  “colonial.”  And  in 
that  same  year  Frank  Cousins  and  Philip  Riley  published  The 
Woodcarver  of  Salem,  the  first  effort  to  study  Mclntire  and  his 
work  in  detail  with  the  aid  of  photographs  which  Cousins  had 
been  making  over  the  years.  There  were  inaccuracies  in  this 
monograph;  but  henceforth  the  study  of  the  architectural  past 
was  to  be  the  work  of  trained  scholars  who  knew  the  history 
of  building  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world,  who  could  trace 
carefully  the  relations  of  likeness  and  of  difference  between  our 
buildings  and  their  foreign  prototy'pes,  could  demonstrate  how 
English  forms  became  available  to  Yankee  carpenters,  could  note 
regional  differences  here,  and  could  differentiate  between  the 
architecture  of  one  period  and  another.  In  1922  Fiske  Kimball’s 
Domestic  Architecture  of  the  American  Colonies  and  of  the  Early 
Republic  was  a  landmark;  in  1924  Lewis  Mumford’s  Sticks  and 
and  Stones  developed  the  social  dimensions  of  the  subject  by  dis¬ 
cussing  this  art  as  a  part  of  the  story  of  man’s  humanization  of 
himself.  Others  proceeded  to  explore  every  nook  and  cranny — 
Frederick  Kelly  in  Connecticut,  Thomas  T.  Waterman  in  the 
South,  Rexford  Newcomb  in  the  Spanish  Southwest  and  in  the 
old  Northwest  Territory,  to  name  but  a  few.  Thanks  to  the  Histor¬ 
ic  American  Buildings  Survey  of  the  1930’s  we  acquired  a  vast 
record,  in  photographs  and  measured  drawings;  thanks  to  such 
men  as  Talbot  Hamlin  and  Vincent  Scully,  we  have  exhaustive 
studies  of  single  periods  or  styles,  and  complete  biographies  of 
Peter  Harrison,  Benjamin  Latrobe  and  others.  Fiske  Kimball’s 
monograph  of  1940,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  leaves  very  little  to 
be  said  about  his  life  and  work.  In  short,  we  now  have  a  clear 
picture  and  a  reasonably  complete  one,  of  the  craft  and  art  of 
building  in  America,  within  which  to  measure  the  achievement 
of  Mclntire,  to  assess  his  limitations  and  his  merits. 
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To  be  accurate,  Mclntire’s  work  belongs  not  to  the  colonial  but 
to  the  post-colonial  period,  those  years  when  the  new  repubUc, 
conscious  of  its  newness,  sought  with  varying  success  those  literary 
and  plastic  forms  which  should  express  its  values  and  its  purposes, 
and  when  a  people  politically  free  were  still  in  many  cultural 
respects  dependent  on  the  practices  of  the  old  world.  In  poUtics 
there  was  the  division  between  Federalists  and  Repubhcans;  in 
matters  artistic  there  were  guardians  of  tradition  and  bold  ex¬ 
perimentalists.  The  radical  innovations  of  these  years  were  not 
made  in  New  England  but  in  New  York,  in  Philadelphia  and  in 
Washington.  Charles  Willson  Peale’s  bold  gesture  of  1794  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Columbianum  Association  in  Philadelphia  had  no 
parallel  in  Boston.  By  1806  the  former  cit\’  had  its  Academy  “to 
promote  the  cultivation  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  the  U.  S.  A.”  and 
“gradually  to  unfold,  enlighten  and  invigorate  the  talents  of  our 
Countrymen;”  the  New  York  Academy  was  founded  by  Edward 
Livingston  and  other  “gentlemen  of  taste  and  fortune.”  By  con¬ 
trast  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  although  incorporated  in  1807,  did 
not  become  a  comparable  force  in  the  development  of  the  fine 
arts  for  many  years,  and  its  first  public  exhibition  of  art  was  in 
1827. 

Again,  while  New  England  artists  contentedly  followed  older 
ways,  John  Trumbull  and  John  Vanderlyn  developed  their  styles 
in  direct  contact  with  the  French  art  of  David  and  his  school,  and 
the  former  made  studies  for  an  ambitious  series  of  large  history 
paintings.  Boston  in  1795  could  show  no  such  ingenious  work  as 
Charles  Peale’s  Staircase  Picture,  nor  match  the  experiments  of 
other  Peales  in  the  painting  of  still  life.  At  a  time  when  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  skilled  professional  makers  of  landscape  views  in 
William  and  Thomas  Birch,  New  York  City  in  the  two  Robertsons, 
and  Baltimore  in  Beck,  Groombridge,  Guy  and  Winstanley,  Salem 
possessed  the  modest  talents  of  Michele  Felice  Cornd  and  George 
Ropes,  who  made  portraits  of  sea  captains  and  of  their  vessels. 
There  was  but  one  distinguished  painter  in  this  region  during  the 
first  few  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1805  the  ageing 
Gilbert  Stuart  came  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Boston,  bring¬ 
ing  a  style  developed  with  the  aid  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough 
in  England  and  perfected  in  America,  a  charming  and  sure-footed 
method  of  painting  faces  which  made  it  possible  for  Stuart  to 
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continue  the  tradition  of  Copley  in  an  age  of  greater  affluence 
and  social  grace.  Charles  Osgood  of  Salem  was  a  careful  but 
unispired  Stuartesque,  and  Stuart’s  last  sitter  was  the  fifty-five- 
year-old  Nathaniel  Bowditch. 

In  the  field  of  sculpture,  one  need  only  compare  the  carved 
wooden  figures  of  Mclntire  with  those  of  William  Rush,  born  one 
year  before  the  Salem  man,  to  see  the  greater  sophistication  of 
the  Philadelphian,  whose  contact  with  the  work  of  Houdon  and 
of  the  Italian  sculptors  who  visited  America  gave  his  work  an 
assurance  of  execution,  an  elegant  classicism  and  a  rococo  grace¬ 
fulness  which  contrast  with  the  sobriety,  the  plainness  of  a  figure 
by  his  Salem  contemporary.  It  was  said  that  a  nude  model  posed 
for  the  Rush  statue.  Nymph  of  the  Schuylkill;  one  cannot  imagine 
Mclntire  so  aided.  A  female  evidently  intended  to  serve  as  a  ship’s 
figurehead  was  carved  by  Rush  with  a  finesse  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  body  beneath  its  elaborate  drapery  that  were  beyond  the 
range  of  Mclntire,  but  looks  incapable  of  facing  wind  and  salt 
spray  (Fig.  59);  the  latter’s  small  carving  of  the  figurehead  type 
in  the  Peabody  Museum  keeps  the  solid  strength  of  the  block  from 
which  it  was  cut,  and  has  the  indomitable  and  thrusting  vitality 
of  a  woman  who  might  have  walked  the  Salem  streets  (Fig.  47). 
Rush  was  the  knowing  executant,  and  Mclntire  stood  closer  to 
a  simpler  and  older  craftsmanlike  tradition. 

A  similar  duahty  is  to  be  found  in  the  architecture  of  these 
republican  years.  In  a  New  England  still  in  many  ways  pro¬ 
vincial,  new  ideas  of  planning,  of  scale  and  of  decoration  served 
to  modify  and  to  elaborate  existing  modes  of  building;  elsewhere, 
men  made  a  drastic  and  deliberate  break  with  the  immediate  past 
in  their  effort  to  create  an  architecture  of  truly  republican  char¬ 
acter.  The  1790’s,  which  saw  Mclntire  providing  more  stately 
mansions  for  a  town  whose  general  plan  had  not  substantially 
changed  since  the  seventeenth  century,  also  saw  Jefferson, 
L’Enfant,  Latrobe,  Thornton,  Hoban  and  HaUet  creating  a  wholly 
new  city’  among  the  Potomac  swamps, 

“This  embryo  Capital,  where  Fancy  sees 
Squares  in  morasses,  obelisks  in  trees”  ....  * 

There  is  no  need  to  labor  the  contrast  between  Jefferson  and 

4.  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Moore,  (1881  ed.)  II,  83. 
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Mclntire:  on  the  one  hand  the  statesman,  archaeologist,  invent¬ 
or,  farmer,  naturahst  for  whom  architecture  was  but  one  of  many 
concerns,  who  could  read  Latin  and  Greek,  French  and  Itahan, 
who  knew  every  page  of  his  Palladio,  who  had  seen  a  few  examples 
of  Roman  buildings  at  first  hand,  and  who  owned  the  largest  pri¬ 
vate  hbrary  in  the  country;  on  the  other,  the  self-educated  house- 
wright  with  a  few  manuals  of  building  on  his  shelves,  whose  vig¬ 
orous  mind  “aspired  to  the  interesting  and  admirable  science  of 
architecture.”  Jefferson  had  only  scorn  for  the  provincial  vernacu¬ 
lar  of  our  eighteenth-century  structures,  and  his  philosophic  mind 
ignored  the  immediate  past  in  order  to  find  in  remote  time  the 
models  for  an  architecture  to  symbolize  the  dignity  and  power 
of  the  new  nation.  The  style  of  Rome,  with  so  noble  a  connota¬ 
tion,  he  believed  could  best  serve  another  purpose  equally  noble. 
On  the  domestic  side,  the  Jerathmeel  Peirce  House  was  building 
on  Federal  Street,  with  its  emphatic  and  heavy  eighteenth-century 
features,  in  the  year  which  saw  completed  the  first  version  of 
Monticello  on  its  Virgina  hillside,  a  resourceful  and  exquisite  proof 
of  Jefferson’s  devotion  to  Palladio.  In  the  year  1785,  Meintire’s 
Salem  courthouse  was  a  modest  structure  of  an  older  Enghsh  type 
with  a  cupola  in  three  stages,  a  building  whose  scale  and  detail 
were  wholly  in  harmony  with  its  surroundings  (Fig.  60);  in  that 
same  year,  Jefferson  in  Paris  was  completing  with  the  help  of 
Clerisseau  a  design  for  the  new  capitol  at  Richmond  in  the  shape 
of  a  modified  Roman  temple,  the  first  of  its  kind  to  rise  on  an 
American  location  (Fig.  61).  Seven  years  later  Mclntire  made 
competitive  drawings  for  the  capitol  in  Washington,  and  Senator 
George  Cabot  explained  in  a  letter  that  “Mr.  Meintire’s  circum¬ 
stances  in  Life  have  confined  him  to  labor  in  a  small  sphere,  his 
genius  has  been  denied  those  aids  to  which  Nature  seems  to  have 
given  him  some  claims.”®  The  design  was  simple,  logical  and 
dignified,  a  variant  of  a  type  to  be  found  in  James  Gibbs’  Book  of 
Architecture,  pubUshed  more  than  sixty  years  before.  It  was 
neither  a  temple  nor  a  domed  edifice,  and  can  scarcely  have 
seemed  to  Jefferson  either  impressive  or  appropriate. 

Even  more  divergent  were  the  ideas  and  abilities  of  Mclntire 
and  of  Jefferson’s  friend  and  prot^g^,  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe, 

5.  Fiske  Kimball,  Mr.  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver,  The  Architect  of  Salem 
(Portland,  Maine,  1940)  p.  68. 
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a  fully  trained  professional  architect  with  what  Talbot  HamUn  has 
called  "a  creative  and  daring  imagination,”  who  planned  not  only 
houses  but  capitols,  banks,  waterworks,  factories,  jails,  bridges  and 
canals,  and  whose  two  elaborate  designs  for  a  cathedral  in  Balti¬ 
more,  one  “Roman”  and  one  “Gothic,”  were  submitted  one  year 
after  the  completion  in  Salem  of  Mclntire’s  plain  South  Church  in 
the  Wren-Gibbs  style  familiar  to  New  England  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century. 

It  was  within  this  larger  framework  of  architectural  innovation 
and  architectural  conservatism  that  w'e  must  view  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  Salem  builder,  the  turning  p)oint  of  whose  career,  as 
Fiske  Kimball  has  made  clear,  was  the  return  of  Charles  Bulfinch 
to  Boston  in  1786.  Before  Bulfinch,  so  to  speak,  Samuel  had 
shown  in  the  Jerathmeel  Peirce  House  his  ability  to  combine  the 
rather  heavily  classical  features  of  the  mid-<ighteenth  century 
Georgian,  features  to  be  found  in  the  carpenter’s  manuals  which 
had  long  served  the  aspiring  provincial  housewright.  But  Bulfinch 
in  England  had  seen  a  new  kind  of  classicism  in  buildings  de¬ 
signed  by  Robert  and  James  Adam,  whose  rep>ertory  was  based 
upon  the  spindly  Pompeian,  the  domestic  Roman,  the  late  Roman 
style  of  Diocletian’s  palace  at  Spalatro.  There  were  rows  of  new 
houses  with  severely  classical  facades  in  Adelphi  Terrace;  the 
Adam  interiors  introduced  oval-shaped  rooms;  mouldings  and  fire¬ 
place  decorations  were  lighter  and  more  delicate;  the  ceilings, 
divided  into  squares  and  ovals,  were  miracles  of  lightness. 

Returning  to  Boston,  Bulfinch  achieved  some  of  this  elegance 
and  restraint  in  his  designs  for  houses  on  Beacon  Hill  and  in 
Charlestown,  with  three  full  stories,  flat  roofs  behind  balustrades, 
and  a  spacious  dignity’  in  the  planning  of  rooms.  And  from  about 
the  year  1790  Bulfinch  became  the  inspiration  of  Mclntire;  Bul¬ 
finch  and  those  recent  builder’s  handbooks  which  now  provided 
designs  of  an  Adamesque  character — the  urn,  the  festoon,  the 
fan  motif,  the  Roman  lamp,  the  oval  ceiling  pattern.  The  plan  of 
Mclntire’s  Lyman  House  in  Waltham  owed  much  to  his  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  Barrell  and  the  Russell  houses  in  Charlestown,  both 
designed  by  Bulfinch.  And  in  the  work  of  what  Fiske  Kimball 
calls  the  “middle  period”  of  Mclntire,  from  1793  to  1807,  one 
sees  a  steady  progress  toward  refinement  of  proportions,  simplicity 
of  the  main  forms,  and  a  delicate  relation  of  the  ornamental  de- 
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tails  to  their  larger  spaces.  The  Salem  craftsman  had  taken  the 
language  of  Adam  and  with  the  help  of  Bulhnch  and  the  guide¬ 
books  of  William  Pain,  Batty  Langley  and  Asher  Benjamin  had 
learned  to  speak  it  with  an  accent  of  his  own.  The  man  who 
designed  interior  ornament  for  that  lost  masterpiece,  the  Derby 
Mansion,  and  for  the  Oak  Hill  estate  of  Elizabeth  Derby  West, 
was  approaching  the  summit  of  his  powers.  And  in  1804-06  his 
Gardner-Pingree  House  on  Essex  Street  achieved  the  ultimate  in 
simplification  with  a  front  which  embodies  New  England  reti¬ 
cence  in  brick,  stone  and  wood.  When  he  died  in  1811,  Bentley 
could  truly  say,  “all  the  improvements  of  Salem  for  nearly  thirty 
years  past  have  been  done  under  his  eye.’’®  It  was  no  small 
achievement  to  have  transformed  a  whole  city. 

Seen  thus  in  relation  to  his  America,  Samuel  Mclntire  belongs 
not  among  those  who  created  symbols  of  a  great  and  novel  ex¬ 
periment  in  social  and  political  fife,  or  solved  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  of  engineering,  or  experimented  with  new  materials  and 
new  methods  of  construction,  but  among  that  far  more  numerous 
group  who  continued  old  craft  traditions  into  the  new  age,  work¬ 
ing  within  accepted  limits  because  they  were  appropriate  to  the 
town  and  the  people  he  served.  His  houses  and  their  decoration 
symbolized  a  gracious,  dignified  way  of  life,  the  way  of  Salem  in 
the  days  of  her  prosperity.  He  made  no  major  innovation,  nor  can 
the  spread  of  Adamesque  throughout  New  England  and  into  the 
western  and  southern  regions  be  credited  to  him.  A  few  of  his 
carvings  appeared  in  Portsmouth,  Topsfield  and  North  Andover; 
builders  from  other  communities  came  to  Salem,  saw,  admired 
and  went  home  to  imitate  as  best  they  could;  but  the  appearance 
of  Adamesque  forms  and  decorative  details  far  away  from  Salem  is 
to  be  explained  in  part  through  the  greater  influence  of  Bulfinch, 
and  mainly  by  the  fact  that  these  forms  and  details  were  to  be 
found  in  such  widely  circulated  books  as  Asher  Benjamin’s  The 
Country  Builder’s  Assistant  and  The  Ameriean  Builder's  Com¬ 
panion.  Thanks  to  this  propagation-by-print,  one  finds  houses 
whose  general  proportions  and  exterior  treatment,  and  whose  in¬ 
terior  disposition  and  decoration  remind  one  of  Boston  and  Salem, 
with  all  the  variations  of  scale  and  execution  of  which  local  de- 

6.  The  Diary  of  William  Bentley  (Salem,  Mass.  1905-14),  IV,  6. 
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signers  and  carpenters  were  capable.  One  finds  the  Adamesque  in 
Windsor,  Vermont,  where  Benjamin  himself  applied  its  motifs 
with  an  over-lavish  hand;  in  the  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  work  of 
Russell  Warren;  in  Columbia  Falls,  Maine,  where  Aaron  Sherman 
gave  a  rather  blunt  accent  to  the  current  themes;  in  faraway 
Charleston,  whose  Nathaniel  Russell  House  seems  to  have  strayed 
from  Beacon  Hill;  and  belatedly  in  dwellings  of  the  1820’s  in 
Ohio,  many  of  them  the  homes  of  men  who  had  begun  their  lives 
in  the  East.  Given  certain  basic  themes  of  architectural  design, 
infinite  variations  were  possible.  It  is  when  we  compare  those  of 
Mclntire  with  other  men’s  versions  of  the  Adamesque  that  we  can 
appreciate  not  only  his  fine  craftsmanship  but  his  taste.  What 
sets  him  above  most  of  his  kind  is  his  artistry. 

He  had  the  artist’s  sense  of  fine  proportion.  When  Jefferson 
drew  elevations  for  Monticello  or  for  the  rotunda  at  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  he  calculated  the  relation  of  height  to  width  with  mathemati¬ 
cal  accuracy,  following  the  Palladian  ratios  and  sharing  Palladio’s 
behef  that  the  laws  of  proportion  in  architecture  correspond  to 
the  laws  of  nature  herself.  No  such  intellectual  reasoning,  no  such 
elaborate  calculation  went  into  the  designs  of  Mclntire,  whose 
sense  of  fitness  in  these  matters  was  self-developed  by  long  prac¬ 
tice,  a  craftsman’s  instinct  for  what  “feels  right.”  It  was  this 
instinct  which  ordered  the  diminishing  height  of  windows  on 
the  front  of  the  Gardner-Pingree  House,  refined  its  cornice  and 
its  balustrade  and  reduced  the  columns  of  its  porch  to  an  exquisite 
slimness  beneath  an  oval  entablature  which  beautifully  repeats  the 
curve  of  the  fan-light  of  the  door.  A  perfectly  managed  subordina¬ 
tion  of  each  part  to  the  whole  gives  to  this  front,  as  it  does  to 
others  of  the  late  years,  an  inviolable  unity. 

Again,  when  Mclntire  designed  a  ceiling  ornament  for  the 
Ezekiel  Hersey  Derby  House,  he  may  have  depended  for  his 
general  scheme  on  a  plate  in  Wilham  Pain  which  rather  crudely 
defined  a  form  devised  in  the  first  instance  by  the  brothers  Adam; 
in  the  hands  of  the  Salem  artisan  it  regained  the  elegance  of  its 
Enghsh  prototype,  but  with  a  Yankee  simplicity.  Similarly  happy 
were  Mclntire’s  endless  variations  on  designs  for  fireplaces  and 
doorheads  whose  elements  could  be  found  in  the  ubiquitous 
handbooks.  Here  the  placing  of  a  festoon  or  swag  of  drapery,  an 
um  or  a  sheaf  of  wheat  within  a  plain  area,  and  the  degree  of 
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relief  allotted  to  it  in  the  carving,  reveal  the  artisan  who  has 
become  an  artist. 

An  ever-recurring  theme  in  houses  of  the  Federal  period  is 
one  whose  creation  has  been  attributed  to  the  Adams — the  door¬ 
way  with  rectangular  hghts  at  the  sides  and  a  fan-shaped  light 
above.  Its  first  appearance  in  New  England,  according  to  Fiske 
Kimball,  was  in  the  design  of  Bulfinch  for  the  door  of  the  Derby 
Mansion.  Having  quickly  become  an  important  feature  of  the 
American  Adamesque,  it  appears  often  in  Salem  and  beyond.  It 
is  handled  with  delicacy  at  Homewood  in  Baltimore  (Fig.  62), 
rather  awkwardly  on  the  Buggies  House  at  Columbia  Falls,  Maine 
(Fig.  63);  in  Streetsboro,  Ohio,  the  builder  of  the  Singletary 
House  had  done  his  ungainly  best  with  it  (Fig.  64).  But  nowhere 
has  this  feature  achieved  such  felicity  of  proportion,  so  satisfying 
a  relation  of  curve  to  rectangle,  such  unerring  placement  of  carved 
accents  in  the  whole,  so  delicate  a  pattern  of  window  tracery,  as 
in  the  Mclntire  doorway  of  Oak  Hill  (Fig.  65).  Samuel  made 
this  theme  his  own  on  several  occasions,  but  never  so  superbly 
as  in  this  design,  which  has,  hke  its  maker,  "a  majestic  appear¬ 
ance,  calm  countenance,  great  self  command,  and  amiable 
temper.”^ 

This  artistry  is  not  the  least  of  the  reasons  for  remembering  the 
two-hundredth  birthday  of  Samuel  Mclntire,  whose  character, 
hfe  and  work  remind  us  that,  in  our  country,  progress  in  the  arts 
has  depended  on  the  multitudes  of  modestly  self-trained,  craft- 
disciplined  workmen  who  began  as  joiners  and  carpenters  and 
who  ended  as  architectural  designers,  who  worked  their  way  from 
careful  repetition  of  inherited  forms  to  original  variations  which 
had  a  personal  authenticity,  quite  as  much  as  it  has  depended 
upon  the  few  bold  inventors,  the  radical  theorists  with  profession¬ 
al  skill  in  their  fingers  and  a  glimpse  of  new  horizons  in  their 
eyes.  In  a  democracy  it  is  good  to  be  reminded  by  Mclntire  that, 
although  artistry  can  be  cultivated  and  refined  by  travel,  by  life 
in  sophisticated  societies,  by  arduous  training,  its  creative  roots 
are  often  to  be  found  in  the  very  natures  of  simple  individuals; 
that  taste  is  not  necessarily  nor  always  the  product  of  sophistica¬ 
tion.  In  a  sense,  Mclntire  stands  for  the  artist  in  every  man. 

7.  Ibid,  p.  6. 
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graphs  and  drawings. 

McDonald,  Edith  W.,  “The  Woodcarver  of  Salem,”  Stone  and 
Webster  Journal,  XLVI  (January  1930),  53-63.  Ilustrative 
of  what  amateur  enthusiasm  can  do  if  modified  by  scholarly 
caution.  Some  errors  and  few  illustrations,  but  still  a  rousing 
account. 

Mclntire,  Robert  H.,  Descendants  of  Philip  Mclntire  .... 
Lancaster,  Penna.,  1941.  A  carefully  constructed  genealogy 
of  the  Mclntire  family,  correcting  errors  which  appear  in 
Belknap’s  article,  but  without  much  of  the  former’s  color. 

"Portrait  of  Samuel  Mclntire,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions,  LXXIV  (October  1938),  361-364.  A  reproduction  of 
the  Blyth  pastel  portrait  with  an  accompanying  note  describ¬ 
ing  its  rediscovery. 

Pratt,  Richard  H.,  "Mclntire,  the  Colonial  Carpenter  who  Made 
Salem  Beautiful,”  House  and  Gardens,  LI  (February  1927), 
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io8,  158,  162,  164.  A  rather  overly  enthusiastic  sketch  of 
Mclntire,  with  fine  illustrations. 

Stowe,  Charles  M.,  “Samuel  Mclntire  of  Salem,”  Antiquarian,  XII 
(February  1929),  36-38,  66,  68.  Full  of  praise,  with  little 
critical  commentary',  accompanied  by  illustrations  mostly  of 
the  Mclntire  rooms  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Walker,  Ambrose,  “Samuel  Mclntire — A  Sketch,”  Essex  Institute 
Historical  Collections,  LXVIII  (April  1932),  97-116.  A 
rather  generalized  discussion  of  Mclntire,  with  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  his  life  and  time  than  on  his  work.  No  important 
illustrations. 

III.  HOUSES  AND  INTERIORS 

In  this  section  all  of  Mclntire’s  major  works  are  covered  by  re¬ 
cent  studies. 

Allen,  Gordon,  “The  Vale,  Lyman  House,  Waltham,”  Old-Time 
New  England,  XLII  (April  1952),  81-87.  A  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  house,  with  photographs  and  drawings. 

Brown,  Frank  C.,  “The  Gardner-White-Pingree  House  Built  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1804  by  Samuel  Mclntire,  Archi¬ 
tect,”  Pencil  Points,  XXI  (August  1940),  515-530.  A 
collection  of  illustrations,  with  measured  drawings  of  the 
entrance  and  front  elevation,  accompanied  by  a  brief  note 
of  introduction. 

Chamberlain,  Samuel,  Salem  Interiors;  Two  Centuries  of  New 
England  Taste  and  Decoration.  New  York,  1950.  Nearly 
200  pages  of  Chamberlain’s  magnificent  photographs,  many 
of  which  are  of  Mclntire  motifs. 

Downs,  Joseph,  “Derby  and  Mclntire,”  Metropolitan  Museum  Bul¬ 
letin,  new  series  VI  (October  1947),  73-80.  A  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Derby  House  with  many  illustrations,  including 
the  mantel  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

“Four  Doors  by  Samuel  Mclntire,”  House  Beautiful,  XXXIX  (Feb¬ 
ruary  1916),  75.  Excellent  photographs  of  doorways  from 
Oak  Hill,  Peirce-Nichols,  and  Cook-Oliver  Houses. 

Karnaghan,  A.  W.  “Three  Rooms  by  Samuel  Mclntire,  1801, 
Rebuilt  in  tbe  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,”  Good  House¬ 
keeping,  LXXXIX  (August  1929),  72-73.  Standard  short 
article. 
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Kimball,  Fiske,  “The  Derby  Room  and  its  Furnishings,”  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Museum  Bulletin,  XXV  (April  1930),  11-17.  De¬ 
scription  and  illustrations  of  the  many  Mclntire  items  in 
this  room. 

- ,  “The  Elias  Hasket  Derby  Mansion  in  Salem,” 

Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LX  (October  1924), 
273-292.  An  important  evaluation  of  this  house,  complete 
with  3 1  plates,  most  of  which  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
author’s  definitive  Air.  Mclntire. 

-  and  Wells  Bennett,  “The  Competitions  for  the 

Federal  Buildings,  1792-93,”  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  Journal,  VII  (1919),  8-12,  92-102,  202-210,  355- 
361,  521-528;  and  VIII  (1920),  1 17-124.  An  excellent 
study  comparing  the  plans  submitted  for  the  design  of  the 
national  capitol.  Affords  a  fine  opportunity  to  evaluate 
Mclntire  in  relation  to  his  contemporaries. 

Little,  Bertram  K.,  “Mclntire  Country  House:  The  Vale,  Wal¬ 
tham,  Massachusetts,”  Antiques,  LXIII  (June  1953),  506- 
508.  Concise  study  accompanied  by  very  good  illustrations 
and  a  sketch. 

Merrill,  Walter  M.,  “New  Evidence  that  Samuel  Mclntire  De¬ 
signed  Hamilton  Hall,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
XCI  (January  1955),  79.  Short  note  along  with  Mclntire’s 
drawings  for  Hamilton  Hall,  recently  found  in  the  Essex 
Institute. 

Northend,  Mary  H.,  Historic  Doorways  of  Old  Salem.  Boston, 
1926.  Several  Mclntire  doorways  described  and  illustrated, 
though  not  so  well  as  in  some  of  this  author’s  other  works 
about  Salem. 

- ,  “The  Peirce-Nichols  House  at  Salem,”  American 

Homes  and  Gardens,  XU  (June  1915),  183-187.  A  full  de¬ 
scription  of  this  house  with  many  fine  illustrations. 

- ,  “The  Old  Cook-Oliver  House  in  Salem,”  American 

Homes  and  Gardens,  XI  (September  1914),  308-311. 
Many  illustrations  and  fine  description  of  all  the  Mclntire 
items  in  this  house. 

Perley,  Sidney,  “The  Court  Houses  in  Salem,”  Essex  Institute  His¬ 
torical  Collections,  XLVII  (April  1911),  101-123.  Includes 
a  description  and  illustration  of  the  Mclntire  courthouse. 
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Phillips,  James  Duncan,  “Hamilton  Hall,  the  Hall  of  the  Federal¬ 
ists,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXXXIII  (Octo¬ 
ber  1947),  295-307.  Historical  rather  than  architectural 
in  emphasis. 

Riley,  Phil  M.,  “Inside  a  Mclntire  House,”  Country  Life  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  XXIV  (October  1913),  52-54. 

Ryan,  Margaret,  “The  Assembly  House  at  Salem;  Built  in  1782 
and  Now  Restored  to  its  Former  Glory,”  House  Beautiful, 
L  (August  1921),  89-92. 

Underwood,  Mrs.  George  L.,  “The  Derby-Osgood  Farm,  Peabody, 
with  its  Mclntire  Summer  House  and  Barn,”  Old-Time  New 
England,  XVI  (October  1925),  55-64.  Description  and 
history  of  the  farm  where  the  summer  house  originally  stood. 
Winchester,  Ahce,  “The  Pingree  House  in  Salem,”  Antiques, 
XLIX  (March  1947),  1 74-1 77.  Illustrations  and  notes, 
both  well-presented. 

Wiswall,  Richard  H.  and  Henry  W.  Belknap,  “Notes  on  the  Build¬ 
ing  of  Chestnut  Street,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections, 
LXXV  (July  1939),  203-233.  A  thorough  study  of  the 
houses  along  Chestnut  Street,  in  chronological  order,  afford¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  examine  construction  in  Salem  con¬ 
temporaneous  to  that  by  Mclntire. 

IV.  FURNITURE 

Among  the  articles  and  other  works  specifically  deahng  with 
Mclntire  and  furniture  are  those  written  by  Fiske  Kimball  and 
Mabel  M.  Swan  during  the  period  1930-1934  when  their  lively 
exchanges  uncovered  much  new  material.  The  question  whether 
Mclntire  ever  extensively  pursued  the  trade  of  cabinetmaker  re¬ 
mains  unanswered,  but  many  pieces  formerly  attributed  to  him 
have  been  documented  as  the  works  of  other  craftsmen. 

Comstock,  Helen,  “Mclntire  in  Antiques,”  Antiques,  LXXl  (April 
1957),  338-341.  A  critically  written,  able  summary  of  the 
conclusions  reached  by  Fiske  Kimball  and  Mabel  M.  Swan 
in  their  series  of  Antiques  articles  which  discussed  attribu¬ 
tions  of  carving  to  Mclntire  and  whether  he  made  furniture 
himself. 

- ,  “Mclntire  Serving  Table,”  Connoisseur,  XCVI 

(October  1935),  235.  Notes  and  illustration. 
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Cooper,  N.,  “Furniture  Carvings  of  Samuel  Mclntire,”  House 
Beautiful,  LXIX  (February  1931),  194. 

- ,  “Some  Documented  Salem  Furniture,”  House 

Beautiful,  LXIX  (March  and  April  1931),  280-281  and 
394-395- 

Frankfurter,  Alfred  M.,  “Furniture  of  Samuel  Mclntire,  Master 
Carver,”  Antiquarian,  XV  (November  1930),  41-45.  Rather 
unrestrained  in  its  praise  and  in  its  willingness  to  ascribe 
pieces  to  Mclntire.  Many  illustrations. 

Hipkiss,  Edwin  J.,  “Lost  and  Found:  Double  Chest  of  Drawers 
from  Salem,  Massachusetts,”  Boston  Museum  Bulletin,  XLIX 
(December  1951),  103-105.  Two  full  illustrations  and  a 
note  concerning  a  piece  found  in  Italy,  revealing  its  similari¬ 
ties  to  a  Mclntire  chest  of  drawers. 

- ,  “Notes  on  Samuel  Mclntire  and  Elias  Basket  Der¬ 
by’s  Furniture,”  Boston  Museum  Bulletin,  XXXII  (February 
1934),  1 3-16.  An  attempt  to  identify  five  oval-backed  chairs 
as  Mclntire  pieces. 

Kimball,  Fiske,  “Chest-on-Chest  with  Carvings  by  Samuel  Mcln¬ 
tire,”  Old-Time  New  England,  XXII  (October  1930),  87- 
89.  Description  and  illustrations  intended  to  prove  this  piece 
by  Mclntire  through  its  similarity  to  the  “Garvan”  chest-on- 
chest. 

- ,  “The  Estimate  of  Mclntire,”  Antiques,  XXI  (Jan¬ 
uary  1932),  23-25.  Kimball’s  rebuttal  to  Mrs.  Swan’s 
articles  in  Antiques  for  November  and  December,  1931. 

- ,  “Furniture  Carvings  by  Samuel  Field  Mclntire," 

Antiques,  XXIII  (February  1933),  56-58.  Provides  good 
yard-sticks  for  clearly  distinguishing  the  works  of  the  son 
from  those  of  the  father. 

- ,  “Furniture  Carvings  by  Samuel  Mclntire,”  An¬ 
tiques,  XVIII  (November  1930),  388-392:  establishes 
characteristics  of  his  architectural  carvings  as  basis  for  dis¬ 
cussion  of  furniture  showing  similar  motifs;  (December 
1930),  498-502:  a  discussion,  with  illustrations,  of  Mcln¬ 
tire  sofas;  XIX  (January  1931),  30-32:  a  discussion,  with 
illustrations,  of  Mclntire  chairs;  (February  1931),  117- 
119:  other  “carver’s  pieces;”  (March  1931)  207-210:  case 
pieces. 
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- ,  “Salem  Furniture  Makers:  I.  Nathaniel  Apple- 

ton,  Jr.,”  Antiques,  XXII  (September  1933),  90-91;  II. 
Nehemiah  Adams,  (December  1933),  218-220;  III. 
William  Hook,  XXIII  (April  1934),  144-146.  This  series 
of  articles  on  furniture  makers  of  Mclntire’s  time  provides 
an  interesting  comparative  study. 

- ,  “Salem  Secretaries  and  their  Makers,”  Antiques, 

XXIII  (May  1933),  168-170.  No  pieces  specifically  attri¬ 
buted  to  Mclntire. 

- ,  “Some  Carved  Figures  by  Samuel  Mclntire,” 

Metropolitan  Museum  Bulletin,  XVIII  (1923),  194-196. 
An  attempt  to  attribute  the  Garvan  chest-on-chest  to  Mcln¬ 
tire  through  its  figures  and  other  carvings.  Subsequently 
proven  to  be  a  Badlam  piece  by  Mrs.  Swan. 

"New  York  Auction  Rich  in  Mclntire  Items,”  Art  Digest,  V  (April 
1931),  18. 

Swan,  Mabel  M.,  “Ehjah  and  Jacob  Sanderson,  Early  Salem  Cab¬ 
inetmakers,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  LXX 
(October  1934),  323-364.  Mrs.  Swan’s  important  study  of 
the  relationship  between  Mclntire  and  several  craftsmen  of 
Salem,  summing  up  her  contention  that  he  carved  for  the 
Sandersons  and  other  furniture  makers. 

- ,  Samuel  Mclntire,  Carver,  and  the  Sandersons, 

Early  Salem  Cabinet  Makers.  Salem,  1934.  Bound  reprint 
of  the  above  article. 

- ,  “Mclntire:  Check  and  Countercheck,”  Antiques, 

XXI  (February  1932),  86-87.  This  is  Mrs.  Swan’s  reply  to 
Fiske  Kimball’s  article  in  the  January,  1932,  issue  of  An¬ 
tiques. 

- ,  “Mclntire  Vindicated,”  Antiques,  XXVI  (October 

1934),  1 30-1 32.  Primarily  concerned  with  providing  docu¬ 
mentary  proof  that  Mclntire  carved  furniture  for  several 
Salem  furniture  makers. 

- ,  "A  Revised  Estimate  of  Mclntire,”  Antiques,  XX 

(December  1931),  338-343.  The  discovery  of  records  of 
Stephen  Badlam  and  the  Skillins  disproves  the  earlier  attri¬ 
bution  of  the  Garvan  chest-on-chest  to  Mclntire. 
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— - ,  “Where  Elias  Hasket  Derby  Bought  His  Furni¬ 

ture,”  Antiques,  XX  (November  1931),  280-282.  This  is 
the  first  of  Mrs.  Swan's  articles  in  disagreement  with  Fiske 
Kimball’s  conclusions  about  attributions  to  Mclntire  as  a  fur¬ 
niture  carver. 

V.  OTHER  CARVED  WORKS 

While  most  scholars  have  concentrated  on  Mclntire’s  houses, 

interiors,  and  furniture,  several  articles  have  been  devoted  to  his 

other  carvings,  including  eagles,  medallions,  fences,  and  so  forth. 

The  versatility  of  the  Salem  wood-carver  is  perhaps  best  revealed 

by  the  following  selections. 

Browne,  B.  F.  “An  Account  of  Salem  Common  and  the  LeveUing 
of  the  Same  in  1802  .  .  .  ,”  Essex  Institute  Historical  Col- 
lecUons,  IV  (1862),  2-13,  76-88,  1 29-140.  Notes  on  the 
design  of  the  Mclntire  gateways  and  on  his  role  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Salem  Common. 

[Keyes,  Homer  Eaton] ,  “Governor  Winthrop  Bust,”  Antiques,  XXI 
(January  1932),  frontispiece  and  p.  12.  Full  page  illustra¬ 
tion  and  the  Bentley  quotation  as  documentation  of  this 
bust. 

- ,  “Milton,  Beverly,  and  Salem,”  Antiques,  XXIII 

(April  1933),  142-143.  Notes  on  the  Winthrop  and  other 
carved  busts  by  Mclntire. 

[ - ],  “Samuel  Mclntire’s  Triumph:  Wooden  Bust 

of  Voltaire,”  Antiques,  XXVIII  (October  1935),  138-140. 
Full  page  illustration  of  Mclntire's  Voltaire  with  accompany¬ 
ing  note. 

- ,  “Which  Mclntire?  Pair  of  Bellows  Carved  by  one 

of  the  Mclntires,”  Antiques,  XXIII  (February  1933),  45. 
Note  and  illustration. 

Kimball,  Fiske,  “An  American  Gardener  of  the  Old  School:  George 
Heussler,”  Landscape  Architecture,  XV  (1925),  71-75. 
Heussler  landscaped  the  grounds  of  several  Mclntire  houses. 

- ,  “Samuel  Mclntire’s  Portrait  of  Washington,”  Art 

in  America,  XII  (December  1923),  38-40.  Illustrated  note 
describing  this  famous  Mclntire  piece. 

“Mclntire  Eagle  with  Arrows,”  Magazine  of  Art,  XXXIX  (January 
*947).  87. 
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Nevill'WalpoIe,  A.M.,  “American  Wood  Portraiture,  .  .  .  An¬ 
tiquarian,  XII  (July  1929),  26-29.  Includes  a  comparison 
of  Mclntire  to  other  carvers  of  his  day,  accompanied  by  sev¬ 
eral  illustrations  of  his  work. 

Northend,  Mary  H.  “Old  Fences  in  Salem  and  Newburyport,” 
American  Homes  and  Gardens,  XI  (February  1914),  48- 
52.  Description  and  illustrations  of  several  Salem  fences  by 
Mclntire. 

Pinckney,  Pauline  A.,  American  Figureheads  and  their  Carvers. 
New  York.  1 940.  Includes  references  to  Mclntire’s  carvings 
of  this  type. 

Thompson,  J.  “Georgian  Gateways  and  Fences  of  Salem,”  Touch¬ 
stone,  VII  (August  1920),  406-408. 

VI.  MCINTIRE  BILLS 

Very  little  source  material  concerning  Mclntire  has  been  pub- 
hshed  other  than  those  items  contained  in  the  books  and  articles 
above,  especially  in  the  contributions  by  Mrs.  Swan  and  Fiske 
Kimball.  The  following  bills,  however,  have  appeared  separately, 
all  in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections.  They  are  arranged 
here  chronologically. 

September  19,  1776:  “Work  on  Capt.  Tucker’s  Schooner,”  LXXIV 
(January  1938),  21. 

December  7,  1784:  "Work  on  Joshua  Ward’s  House,”  LXXIV 
(July  1938),  238. 

March  10,  1790:  “Work  for  Elias  H.  Derby,”  LXXV  (October 

1939) .  333- 

July  20,  1795:  “Carving  Chair  Frames  for  Sandersons,”  LXXIV 
(July  1938),  250. 

September  14,  1802:  “Carving  for  Brig  Pompey,”  LXXIV  (July 
1938),  250. 

July  23,  1806:  “Figurehead  for  Ship  Derby,"  LXXVI  (July 

1940) ,  253. 

February  28,  1807:  “Plan  for  Registrar’s  Office,”  LXXIV  (Janu¬ 
ary  1938),  21. 


